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Grand Forks’ Street Fair. 
Dairying in Minnesota. 
Unto the Mountains. 

A Prospector’s Trip. 














REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 








WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO. 


WHOLESALE 


Dry Goods and Notions, 


MANUF AOTORERS OF 


Fine Shirts, Jean and Cassimere Pants, 


Overalls and Lumbermen’s Wear. 


An inspection is solicited iad the Trade. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 





QUONG GIN LUNG & €0., 


GENERAL IMPORTERS, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


Fancy ® Goods. 


Embroidered Silk Handkerchiefs, Crepe Silk Shawls, 
Ladies’ and Gents’ Gowns and Smoking Jackets, 
Bed Sets and Table Covers, Colored Silk in pieces, 
Decorative Panels, all kinds of Porcelain, 
Exquisite Ivory Garvings, 

Genuine Satsumu and Bronze Wares, 

Fine Cloissonne Vases, Ebony Goods, 

Chairs, Sideboards, Oolong Tea, etc. 


GOODS SENT C.0O. D. 
All Orders Promptly Attended to. 


390 Wabasha Street, . -  $T. PAUL, MINN, | 





Kodaks, 
Cameras, 


Photo 
Supplies. 


Bicyclers want pictures as souvenirs of their cycling | 


trips. Most hunters and fisherman carry kodaks into 
camp with them nowadays. They are especially de- 
signed for travelers’ uses. 


iverybody who likes pictures ought to havea Pocket | 


Kodak; rice, $5.0 

We make as Saale of DeveLoprne and PrRIntTiInG 
NEGATIVES. Send two-cent stamp for catalogue and 
price list. 

Headquarters for all kinds of Spectacles and Eye- | 
glasses. Prescriptions carefully filled. Also all kinds 


of repair work. 
E. B. MEYROWITZ, 


Manufacturing Optician, 
338 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 


2 G. FRANKE, 
Florist, 


22 CHARLES STREET, Cor. Grorro, 


PAUL, MINN. 


CHOICE PLANTS AND CUT FLOWERS, 


FUNERAL DESIGNS TO ORDER. 


618-7 


ST. 


Orders by mail will receive prompt attention. 





| 
| 
| 
| 





Established 1869. | 


nd BOWLING GOODS, and 


upon ter 26 Ivory Balls, Billiard Cloth, Cue, Tips, ete, 


fac | 
A. L. E GE, i rin | 


aBILLIARD, POOL TABLES | 


ing done. Send for catalogue. 220 E.7th st.,8+.Paul | 


- 0. BERG'S 


| Tetrd, 


7x9 A or Wedge 8 oz. - - 
Tx10 Wall 8 0z.. ; 
10x12 “* «Boz. . , 
10x14 - 8.50 
Other sizes in proportion— 
made of first-class goods, in a 
first-class manner, Also head- 
qusessee for Ore Sacks, Hy- 
raulic Mining Hose, Ham- 
mocks, and all kinds of Camp 
Furniture Send forcatalogue. ’ 


cR 
Cor..Howard and First, 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON, 
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C. J, HOIGAARD, 


Manufacturer_of 


Wagon Covers, Stack Covers, Flags, Eto. 


126 Washington Ave. N., 
Telephone 2182 





A Time Saver—A Money Maker. 


WARRANTED to make the 
stiffest ink, of any color, 
work the coldest morning 

without fireand without affecting the color, and dry 
quick, RAILROAD OFFICES using the mimeograph or 
other duplicating devices will find InkKoLEUM indis- 
pensable for thinning ink, cleaning stencils, slabs or 
rollers. Try it ongeand you will a Price 


50c. Sent by express es tS we Co., 8t. Paul. Minn. 


ways use it. 





Buy your OYSTERS and FISH o! 
the Largest House in the trade. 


Best Goods. Lowest Prices. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mail orders will receive prompt attention. 








WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS AT HOME 








BLDG. 
ST.PAUL MINN. 








GREAT WESTERN 


Stove Repair Co. 
& 


Manufacturers 
and 


i JOBBERS. 
217 Washington Avenue North, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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FINANCIAL. 


ART WORK AND ENGRAVERS. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





BANK OF MINNESOTA, 


St. Paul. 


Capital, $600,000. 


Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
$200,000. 


-_— 


WM. DAWSON, President 
R. A. SMITH, Vice President. 
WM. DAWSON, Jr., = Cashier. 
R. L. MILLER, Ass’t Cashier. 


National German-American Bank, 


SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
Capital, : 


Officers : 
J. W. LUSK, Pres’t. 
F. WEYERHAEUSER, V. Pres’t. 
JOS. LOCKEY, Cashier. 





THEO. DRAZ, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 


F. WEYERHAEUSER, JNO. A.HumBIRD, A.H. LINDEKR, 


J. H. ALLEN, 
J.W. Lusx, 


J.H. Weep, 


O. P. LANPHER, Jos. Lockey. 


R. C. JEFFERSON. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HHLENA, MONTANA. 


Capital and Undivided Profits, -  - 
Designated Depository of the United States. 
Interest Allowed on Time Deposits. 
General Banking Business Transacted. 
8S. T. Haussr, Pres. E. D. EpGERToN,Vice Pres. & Mg’r. 
Gro. F. Corg, Cashier. Gro. H. Hix, Ass’t Cashier. 


Directors: 8. T. Hauser, E. D. Edgerton, George F. 
Cope, Wm. E. Cullen, J. B. Sanford, C. K. Cole, E. W. 
hee Henry Klein, J.C. Curtin, A. J. Davis, James 

ry . 

Accounts of Individuals, Merchants, Banks and 
other corporations solicited. 








MICHAEL DORAN. 


M. DORAN & CO., 
Bankers and Brokers, 


811 Jackson St., 


JAMES DORAN, 


27eoo 


St. PAUL, MINN. 


i. 





Established 1870. Incorporated 1890, 
JOHN BOLAND, President. 


The Mooney & Boland Agency 


SPECIAL DETECTIVE SERVICE. 


Long Distance Telephone Connections. 
Wm. J. SUTHERLAND, General Man r W 
Division, Security Building, Chicago. _ _—— 
Ropert J. Ferns, General M E , 
132 Broadway, NY. eneral Manager Eastern Division, 
Minneapolis Office: 


$27 Guaranty Loan Building. E. FORTWANGLER, 
Telephone 919, Manager. 


$1,000,000. | 


$1,000,000. | 


| 


I.E. BURT CoO. 


| Have recently opened a 
Photographic Studio 


In connection with their 





FINE ARTS STORE, 624 Nicollet Ave, MINNEAPOLIS, 
| Minn. High grade portraits in Oil, Pastel, Water- 
| colors, Crayon, ete. If notin city write for catalogue. 
Mention this magazine. 








| Established in 1885. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DESIGNERS ~ ENGRAVEDS 
© ILLUSTRATORS. 
ST.PAUL. 


| 303 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 





Wemake a specialty 
of 
JIlustrated Catalogues | 





| 
| 
| 
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SAME AS Usep By NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 


COLUMBIAN Fx RaviNG ano (° 
877°9| PLYMOUTH PLACE, CHICAGO. 
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THE HESS BUSINESS COLLEGE 


+4 
was established nine years ago. 
It isoneof the most reputable and reliable Business 
and Shorthand Colleges in the Northwest. 
Tuition Reasonable. Instruction Thorough. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
D. 8. COFFEY, Principal, 


802-804 Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 





MINNEAPOLIS, 


THE NORTHWESTERN 
MINN. 


Conservatory 


oF Music, 


ORGAN, VOICE. 
Elocution, Languages. 
Free lectures, recitals, library. 25teachers. 500 pupils. 

Oldest, largest, best Music School in Northwest. 
Tuition low. Catalogue free. 


CLABANCE A. MARSHALL, 
Director. 


PIANO, VIOLIN, 





The A. W. Lancaster Shorthand School, 


| Individual Instruction. 


Bookkeeping taught by an expert 
accountant. 
208 N. Y. Lire BUILDING, 
Send for Circular. St. PAUL, MINN. 


Brief Makers. 





SEND TO US 
for 
TYPEWRITTEN COPIES 


| of DECISIONS and other parts of cases, if your 


own library does not contain what you want, as 
we have access to one of the finest law libraries 
in the Northwest. Prices sent on application. 


A. W. LANCASTER SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
208 New York Life Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





ST. PAUL COMMERCIAL COLLEGE, 
B. W. BOENISCH, Principal. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, 
COR. GTH & ROBERT STS., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


School in session the entire year. 


GLOBE BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


Thoroughly Progressive and Reliable. 
Best College in the Twin Cities and in the Northwest. 


Tuition reasonable. Studentscan earn board. For 





| further information call on or address 


F. A. MARON, Endicott Building, St. Paut, Minn 





Re YOUR MAGAZINES. 


Send fifty cents for handsome Klip 


Binder for preserving THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
Holds and binds copies as firmly as regular binding. 


Tae NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. PAUL, MINN, 
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WE 
CURE 


By a new painless 


For a limited time we will treat and perform operations on all cases | 
for HALF RATES. Examinations FREE. 


»bins, foreman Northern Pacific shops, Lavingwene, Mont., paralysis | 


Cures by our treatment: W. B. Stet 


muscles of the Eye-Ball; Mrs. Willis Baker 2215 Colfax Avenue, Minneapolis, Granulate 











EYES & EARS 


method Sight and Hearing restored. 


Lids; Mrs. Daniel Mul- | 


lin. 53 Summit Avenue, St. Paul, totally blind from Cataract; Katie Farnum, 234 Acker St., St. Paul, Cross-Eyes; 
Mrs. M. Little. Boston, Mass., Obstructed Tear Duct; 8S. Burse, Rhinelander Wis., Prat Age ot J.C. Blanvelt, 674 


Selby Ave., St. Paul, deaf for fifteen ye 
We guarantee to cure Cataract, Cross Ey 


ars: Wm. Lawler, cousin Hon. Dan. W. Lawler, St. Paul, totally deaf. | 


Eyes, Pterygium. Ingrowing Lashes, Obstructed Tear Duct, etc. e have | 


a staff of specialists for the Eye, Ear, Nose, Throat, Lungs, Nerves and Blood. Write for particulars. 


ST. PAUL MEDICAL & SURGICAL INSTITUTE AND EYE & EAR INFIRMARY, 


Merrill Bullding, Corner Fifth and St. Peter Streets, ST. PAUL, MINN. | 





TEL SAN ATORIU MM 


Fiudson, Wis. 


(Under 
former 
management 
was 

OLIVER 
WENDELL 
HOLMES 
Sanatorium.) 


One of the Most Delightfully Located and 





19 Miles | 
East of | 

St. Paul, | 

on C., St. P., 
M.&0O.R.R. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Cherries, 

Best in the world, 

Pay better than 

Oranges. 

(So say Chicago fruit houses 
of our Snake River cherries ) 
Land planted with 

Cherries here 

will be worth in 5 years 
$1,500 to $2,000 per acre 

as an investment. 
Government records show 
this valley to possess 

one of the most 

healthful climates 

under the sun. 


Not cheap land, 

but the best land, best soil, 
close to town, on a 

navigable river, amidst 
beautiful scenery. It is in the 
Lewiston Valley, at the 
junction of the far-famed 
Clearwater and Snake rivers, 
in Asotin County, Washington. 


Fully Equipped Institutions in the United States, for Care and Treatment | Lewiston Water & Power Company, 
} 


of Invalids, anc of Rest for the Tired and Worn Out. 


All Forms of Treatment, 7" 


EXPERIEN‘ 


Gymnasium, Elegant Parlors, Flectric 


ventilated by Steam Fan. A mrgnific 


delightful promenade. 


For further information address 


ish, Russian, Electric, Saline and Plain Baths. Massage and 
Movemert Cures. Electricity Employed in all its Forms. 
JED FHYSICIANS. TRAINED NURSES. 


» Lights, Fine Elevator. Building heated by hot water and steam; 
nt Svlarium. In winter all verandas are inclosed in glass, making a | 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO DIETARY. 


°. 


THE SANATORIUM, Hudson, Wis. 
























ROCK DRILLS. 
“Up-to-date” AIR COMPRESSORS 


For all kinds of work where a'r is used. 


1328 Monadnock Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Lewiston, Idaho, 


which lies just across the river from Vineland; 
so named, because here is the only known 
locality in any Northern 

valley in America where 

the European Grape flourishes. 





TORONTO, ONT. 
RW 
a 
& Type Writer © 
RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 


LONDON, ENG. 













30 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


163 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 


Rand Drill Company. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


and 


| 100 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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‘ GRAND FORKS’ } 
| STREET FAIR. 


1 


{ b 
} BY J. C. HILDEBRAND. ( 
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A gayer scene than that which Grand Forks 
presented during the second week in October 
was probably never witnessed in North Dakota. 
It was the great autumnal holiday-week of the 
Red River Valley, and no portion of that vast 
extent of productive country was without rep- 
resentatives. They came from away south, at 
the source of the Red, and they came from be- 
yond the Canadian bound- 
ary, where queenly Winni- 





when the weather was perfect, 
three programmes prepared, one for each day, 
that supplied every reasonable demand for 
amusement. The events scheduled comprised 
athletics of every description that could be in- 
dulged in on dry land. A paradeon the second 
day was the main feature, and this brought out 
floats of the principal mercantile and manufac- 
turing concerns that would have been creditable 
to a city ten times the size of Grand Forks. 
Some of them were marvels of ingenuity, and 
but a few lacked originality. A wholesale 
grocery firm imported sufficient bamboo to 
build a structure for its display of teas. An- 


| 
there were 


other had a brick-yard in operation, with a | 


chimney under construction on one end of the 
wagon. A local foundry had drills and forges 





peg holds undisputed sway. 
Others came from the wil- 
derness counties of North- 
ern Minnesota, from the 





Red Lake region, and there 
were some from the Twin 
Cities. The Missouri Val- 
ley contributed hundreds, 
and the Turtle Mountain 
Country of Northern North 
Dakota sent its full quota. 
Hardly a town, village or 
settlement within seventy- 
five miles failed to send 
some of its citizens to help 
Grand Forks celebrate her 
Second Annual Street Fair. 
(nd well they knew there 
would be no disappoint- 
ment. The fame of last 
year’s fair, held a month 
earlier, had spread through- 
out the land; for Grand 
Forks had thrown her 
whole soul into that enter- 
prise, in a characteristic 
way, and showed the peo- 
ple what she could do in 
that line. But there was 
nowhere near the attend- 
ance at the first effort that 
made such a stupendous 





success of last month’s 
event. 
To provide entertain- 


ment for the multitude,— 
estimated at over 15,000 


GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 
DURING SECOND ANNUAL STREET FAIR. 
people on the second day, 2. CHIPPEWA INDIAN WAR DANCE. 





SCENES ON THIRD ST. 





running, and a wholesale dry-goods house was 
represented by a yacht under full sail. Par- 
ticularly interesting were the four floats of the 
woolen-mill, of which Grand Forks boasts the 
only one in the Dakotas. One wagon contained 
machinery, another North Dakota wool, an- 
other manufactured goods, and the fourth held 
the sixty-odd employees of the company. 

The local Knights of Pythias, with their 
band and splendid float, made a conspicuous 
feature, as did also the various labor unions, 
and the cadets from the University of North 
Dakota, which is situated here. The State 
militia was represented by Company F, under 
Captain W. A. Gordon, and their soldierly bear- 
ing called forth applause all along the line of 
march. They wore service uniforms, and the 
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impression made upon the spectators was in 
marked contrast with that usually produced by 
in dress uniform, which gives to 
the appearance of a row of 
Of the four 


militiamen 
those wearing it 
ketchup bottles in half-mourning. 


bands in line, three were from neigbboring 
towns—Minto, Park River, and Thompson. 
Each of these organizations was attired in 


handsome uniforms, and their music was of an 
order rarely heard outside the large cities. 
It was something of a surprise to strangers 
from a distance to learn that these bands, play- 
ing perfectly the latest marches and dressed 
fully as well as the musicians of the big cities 
in the East, were from towns the most populous 
of which could searcely claim over 1,500 in- 
habitants! Another star attraction was a band 
of Chippewas from the Red Lake Reservation 
in Minnesota. These gentlemen came in all 
the glory of their original Sunday-best, as to 
apparel, and with an evident desire to ‘‘do 
their d dest,’’ as one visitor expressed it, in 
the way of pow-wows, ghost dances and war- 
hops. Their war-paint and feathers certainly 
added ‘‘color’’ to the festivities, but their music 
could not be described as of the inspiring kind. 
Perhaps it had a different sound in 63. The 
writer wasn’t here then. 

Strung along the main business portion of 
the city’s principal thoroughfare, Third Street, 
were booths of all sizes, shapes and colors, ma- 
king a kaleidoscopic view that was fora moment 
bewildering. In them was about everything 
that Dakota soil and brains and machinery 
could produce. Delicate needlework vied with 
astonishing cabbages, and toothsome cookies 
flirted with the stallions across the way. Pigs 
and poultry grunted and cackled and dogs and 
foxes rattled their chains in the general hub- 
A world’s-fair botel full of cats, kittens, 
Thomases and Marias, was the attraction in 
front of a clothing house, and if there were any 
varieties not represented, they have not yet 
published complaints. One naturally fell into 
a consideration of the proposition, Why should 
North Dakota not be equally successful in the 
diversity of her other crops? But there were 
more things to see, and other things to learn. 
Wheat, in open sacks, stood ready for inspec- 
tion in front of one big booth devoted chiefly 
to an exhibit of bread and flour. This has been 
a decidedly unfavorable year for wheat-raising, 
but the samples on parade there were the same 
old ‘No. 1 Hard’’ that has made the Red River 
Valley famous the world over. And those 
loaves of bread! They were a delight to the 
eye; and they were none the less attractive be- 
cause the presiding genius happened to be a 
comely matron, of pleasant manner, who looked 
cheerful while owners of dirty fingers tested 
the soundness of loaves and the hollowness of 


bub. 


theories. 

The third day of the fair was the time set for 
the traveling mento turn themselves loose; 
and they did it in all-wool, Mardi-Gras fashion. 
Grand Forks is notable as a traveling men’s 
headquarters while on the road—a central point 
for the movements of a battalion of these com- 
mercial skirmishers. The excellent, adequate 
hotel accommodations are largely responsible 
for this, but another reason is that they are 
made to feel at home. When the Saturday 
trains bring in a few dozen of them for a ‘“‘Sun- 
day-over,”’ every one has a comfortable sense of 
the hospitable sentiment that seems to smile 
upon him from the hotel register, to greet him 
from the store windows, and to be reflected 


of marrows along the street, and the Red River 
Valley wore a grin that the shivering weather 
couldn’t pucker. The U. C. T. blooms the year 
round, regardless of the weather. 

The two miles of streets, in and beyond the 
business district, that have been recently paved 
with cedar blocks, were a notably-pleasant 
feature of the fair this year. Fully as many 
pedestrians used the middle of Third Street in 


, Sight-seeing as were on the broad sidewalks. 


Exhibitors who were present last year appreci- 
ated the improvement most heartily on account 
of the general cleanliness. The paving was 
commenced in August and completed last 
month, at a cost of about $90,000. Next spring, 
when the rains begin to fall, the business peo- 
ple of Grand Forks will have no’fear of the 
black, sticky mud that made life miserable for 
a time in the early part of this year. For the 
Valley mud is a terror, and no mistake, when 
it gets in good working condition. 


lished institution. There is little room fo; 
doubt that next year’s attractions in the way 
of prizes and exhibits and decorations and pro 
grammes will surpass those of last month, as 
the latter did those of ayearago. Thecity has 
been advertised in a way that cannot fail of 
good results. People like to and will go wher 
there are inducements outside of mere stocks «){ 
goods, elevators and banks. 
- 

GOLDEN Crops IN TRUTH.—In preparing 3 
tame duck for dinner, recently, a Lead Cit 
(Black Hills) woman found a nugget of gold in 
the craw that, when weighed, yielded just $3.50 
It is safe to assume that the craws of all ducks 
and chickens will hereafter be pretty thorough]; 
‘*prospected”’ by the good housewives of Lead 
It was but recently, by the way, that a chick- 
en’s craw panned out quite a quantity of th: 
yellow metal in this same locality. Not every 
country can produce ducks and chickens that 








Grand Forks’ Street Fair is now an estab- ' have miniature gold mines in their crops. 





THE SAME OLD SONG, 


Cricket, cricket, the days have come in the seed-time 
of the year, 
And the air is filled witha droning hum, and the 
harvest moon hangs low; 
The world has a seedy, reedy tone, and, cricket, isn’t 
it queer?— 
You’re singing the same old chirping song that you 
sang in the long ago! 


Out in the field the tasseled corn is rustling a harvest 
call, 
The big, good-natured pumpkins there, I can almost 
see them smile; 


' And the prodigal vines that wandered out, hang over 


from the face of every citizen he meets. No | 


wonder they come here, and less wonder that a 
general effort was made to get in for the parade 
Friday. When their grand aggregation of 
comic opera, nightmare and hippodrome finally 
moved, the sight drove the chill from thousands 


the old stone-wall, 


Where the clematis, gay as a summer bride, is flaunt- | 


ing her flowers the while. 


And, cricket, the staid New England hills with the | 


tints of autumn glow, 
The hounds are baying a long, deep call that echoes 
the mountains thro’; 


The fields are brown, and the nuts are ripe, and the 
orchard boughs hang low 
With the fruit that was wooed by the summer, and 
kissed by the summer's dew. 


The caves of the woods their secrets hold of the chat- 
tering squirrel’s fare; 
Where the peppermint grows and the willows dip, the 
brook’s gay laughter rings; 
The gray goose calls to its feathered band as it circles 
high in air, 
And nature’s melody bursts from harps that are 
strung with a thousand strings. 


Cricket, cricket, the very air is a symphony of song, 

The locusts cry and the clans of birds are hurrying 
to and fro; 

The golden-rod nods and the thistledown blows, and 

| we will join the throng, 

And, cricket, we'll sing the same old song that we 

| sang in the long ago. 

FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 

Written for The Northwest Magazine. 
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When spring comes, every prospector is aglow 
with the fervor of a new enterprise—some 
dreamy scheme, wrapped in the dim vista of 
the mountains, that is to bring the realization 
of his highest hopes. No matter what the fail- 
ures or hardships of the past, they are forgotten 





A. PROSPECTOR'’S TRIP. 


By L.A. Osborne. 


| 
| 


or but dimly remembered, and he is eager for | 


new adventures. The prospector more nearly 
resembles the old-time ‘soldier of fortune’ than 
any type extant. Simply exchange the arms 
and accouterments of the one for the pick, 
shovel and pan of the other, and you have them 
pat. The restless search for wealth and fame 
is common to both,—and, I am sorry to say, in 
most cases result in obtaining neither. 

Everything was aglow and abloom when our 
small party left Lewiston, Idaho, for an in- 
definite trip. The party was composed of men 
picked up at random, and each was independent 
of his fellows. Some had one horse, some had 
two; some had delicacies to eat, 
and others bare necessities—a bad 
combination! It held together 
about three weeks, and then scat- 
tered to the four winds. Prospect- 
ors get divorced as often—if not 
oftener—as those who follow other 
walks in life. 

It was early in May, and seventy- 
five miles away to the south and 
east the mountains were still im- 
passable for prospecting. To put 
in time, a course was laid for the 
Salmon River, near where it joins 
the Snake. The way thither, at that 
season, was rugged and wet; it 
rained, and sometimes the paths, 
or no paths, were deep with snow. 
Tosome of the uninured it was very 
trying. But there isa healing touch 
in the breath of the mountain air, 
and few become sick through an ex- 
posure which, in other lands, would 
be fatal. 

And now we were in the wild 
breaks of the Salmon, where spring and sum- 
mer are almost eternal. Here horse and man 
soon recovered from fatigue. The first went to 
work at once on the fresh grass, and the last on 
the low-lying, gold-bearing bars which lie along 
this river. The rocker is used by the average 
prospector,—and by the average prospector is 
meant the man of very moderate means, to 
whom a grub-stake means considerable. 
them the Salmon is a fairy godmother—a never- 
failing nurse of kindness, who brings to them 








mines that bring in big returns from the higher 
bars, which are worked on a large scale by wa- 
ter brought from some distant creek by flumes, 
or by huge wheels impelled by the current, 
which lift the water to the required height for 
sluicing. The first named, which get away 
with more dirt, are generally owned by com- 
panies and are quite expensive to start and 
work. Still, they have made big returns, and 
are still making them, along this river. The 
wheel system runs things on a smaller scale, 
but makes very fair returns for labor, time and 
expense. But, as I have said, it is to the 
‘‘busted”’ prospector that the Salmon is a new 
and a better Nile. Ten monthsof good weather 
in a year prevails there, and to a man that can 
attack the mountains on $5 a month, $1 a day, 







or even less, means a great deal, and his returns | 


are sure. The Salmon is not alarge river. At 
low water one can throw a stone across; yet it 


PACK TRAIN LEAVING ELK CITY, IDAHO, FOR THE QUARTZ 


| rages along in May or June, and part of July. 

I left the party, near the big bend of the | 
Salmon, and returned down-river to the little | 
mining-post of Freedom, from which, with an | 
| old pioneer friend, I was the second to cross 


To | 


at leasta subsistence in the struggle for some- | 


thing greater than she has to offer; and she 


renews herself partially every year, from some | 


unknown source far back in the mountains. 
The prospector who is given to dreams has his 
own pet theory of how and where that golden 
source may lie. 

The party met with only small success here. 
Tales had been told of $2.50 a day while wait- 
ing to get back in the mountains to something 
better; but each man averaged but fifty to 
seventy-five cents a day—sometimes a dollar, 
rocking. Along the Salmon there are many 





over the mountains into the old camp of Flor- 
ence. Florence has turned out its millions and 
millions of placer gold, and was discovered, as 
every body knows, away back in the early sixties. 
When one journeys there for the first time, he 
wonders how the early prospectors ever found 
it. Iam filled with unbounded admiration for 
the men who forced their way into what seemed 
the inaccessible—far, far from any base of sup- 


| plies, and in face of it all accomplished such 


wonderful upheavals that one stands by and 
simply marvels how it was done. 
ner of men were they? Yet many such men 
live today. But they got paid for what they 
did then; a thousand dollars a day was no 
uncommon wage. An old man told me in 
Florence that he and his partner used to fill 
a baking-powder can full of dust in a day, and 
what was over that went for amusement. Poor 





old man! 





He doubtless thought it would last 
forever, and I am afraid that he must have 
dipped into the can a little. 

When you get up on the highest divide, east 
from the Salmon, you look fifteen miles across 
to the other divide. Below you, deep down, 
I don’t know how deep,—lies a chaos of tim- 
bered hills, ridges, streams, and little meadows 

the best place in all the world to get lost in 
for a few hours. Florence, the town, lies on a 
little upland, clear of timber, near the place of 
the richest find. Everything round about it 
has been overturned to a great depth; the earth 
seems torn up by the roots in asystematic way. 
Everything, from the old drifted gulches to the 
huge, time-worn log buildings that stand ina 
dismal row, seems the relic of some past age, 
when there were giants in the laud. But the 
old place has taken a new “‘hustle’’ unto itself. 
It was reasoned that all that gold must have 
come from somewhere! And now they have 
found ledges of quartz scattered all over that 
basin—decomposed quartz bearing free-milling 
gold, if that is the right expression, which the 
old-timers paid no attention to. They are 
liable, at almost any time, to drop down into 
something compared to which the most cele- 
brated mine at Cripple Creek would be a blotch 
on the face of a beauty. As it is, there are sey- 
eral mines there paying their own expenses, as 


| they go along, from the rich seam which fol- 


lows their larger vein. Water has caused, and 

will probably cause still further, trouble; but 

tunneling in many cases obviates this. The 

man who can’t afford a pump, runs 

, atunnel. By so doing he can test 

his mine in that camp sufficiently 
to estimate its paying qualities. 

A bad practice in Florence, which 
has been followed in many camps in 
these later years, is the pernicious 
habit of allowing a man all the 
claims he cancut stakes for. There 
is something wrong with the law, 
on that point, and it ought to be 


corrected. A man—until he has 
proved up a claim by doing the 
necessary assessment work—should 


not be allowed to take a second 
claim; then he would be forced to 
rely somewhat on his judgment, and 
the next man, who probably has a 
better intention, would be given a 
show. I know dozens and dozens of 
well-intentioned men who left that 
one camp because everything was 


‘gobbled up. One of them wrote 
DISTRICT. —facetiously above a notice: 
“T claim everything from the 


| top of this tree.” 


“Oh, well,” they say, ‘‘these men will allow 
the claims to lapse, and then somebody else will 
have a show.” But it is not so; for the man 
who goes away disappointed, seldom returns. 
Florence is a great camp, but it should correct 
these abuses. There is a good wagon-road into 
Florence via. Mt. Idaho, forty miles toward 
Lewiston. We came out that way, and, not 
having gone about enough yet, started for the 
country beyond Elk City, 100 miles to the East. 
There is a first-class wagon-road to Elk City, 
and the distance from Mt. Idaho, the county 
seat of Idaho County, is fifty-six miles. The 
road was finished last year. Here, as in Flor- 


| ence, one wonders how the first white men ever 


What mapn- | 


| 








found their way into this densely-timbered 
country, almost impassable for horses when you 
get away from the roads or trails. Elk City is 


much the same looking place as Florence. From 
neither place can one judge of the activities 
flourishing in the vicinity, a great many per- 
| sons living in their tents or cabins near their 
Quartz here, as in Florence, is the furor 


work. 
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of the time, and, though in an article like this 
I can specify no particular mine, yet I may say 
that there are dozens that have gone past the 
experimental stage, as to their gold value, and 
which need only a little money to turn them 
into dividend producers. The people in here 
need capital; they have the mines, but they 
want the appliances. I know of no better field 
for a man who understands mining. And there 
is still untold wealth in placers here. There 
are great meadows, with no economical dump; 


persevering prospectors are toiling on, waiting 
for the ‘“‘day’’ to come. 

We left all trails about thirty miles beyond 
Elk, and struck out for a lake where there was 
great fishing. 
days, and it took us a day to get down to the 
lake when we found it. But when we got down 
to its beautiful waters, one-fourth by three- 
fourths of a mile in extent, we were well repaid 
for all our trouble. Mountain trout were in 


| such abundance that we grew ashamed of catch- 





“HUGE WHEELS, IMPELLED BY 


HEIGHT 


meadows surcharged with water, which ordi- 
nary means cannot work. There were millions 
on the hillsides above; there are more millions 
underneath the meadows below these hills. The 
fact is acknowledged, yet noone has taken steps 


to put in enough money for a sure thing. A ! 


few makeshifts have been attempted, but 
makeshifts do not count. 

The ore veins in here are large in body, but 
will need smelters and concentrators. When 
you get down a ways the ore is base, but rich. 
Near the surface you can usually pound upa 


piece in a mortar and get a large number of 
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THE CURRENT, WHICH LIFT THE WATER TO THE REQUIRED 
FOR SLUICING.”’ 


ing them in the lake, and so went below toa 
narrow, rushing brook, where it was more dif- 
ficult on account of obstructions. 
lightful place—after you get there; but it is 
mighty hard work getting in and out. 

The season in that section is very short. 
Snow will sometimes fall in September, but, 
generally, the weather is good until along in 
October. There are frosts, though, in August, 
and sometimes there is a skim of ice in the 
morning. If you are going to take a trip of 
that kind, you could go to either of the chief 
mining places in a buckboard and not be both- 


STATE BRIDGE OVER THE SALMON RIVER BETWEEN WARREN AND FLORENCE, IDAHO. 


good gold colors. Iam talking very commonly, 
but I think I can convey a better impression of 
my meaning than if I were to use technical 
terms—which I could readily do, of course, by 
turning to some works on mining engineering. 
The trails beyond Elk City are quite bad, and 
a little ways further there are no trails at all. 
A road has been surveyed from Elk to Dixy, 
thirty miles beyond, which will take one into 
the heart of that mining country, where some 





ered from the start with a pack outfit, as I was. 
You could get in about as early, too,—and 
earliness, when you depend on water to work 
placers, means a great deal. If you have noth- 
ing particular ahead of you, my advice would 
be to wait until the roads are all opened, so 
that you can go where you wish without in- 
convenience. You can get horses cheaper then, 
too. I suffered a good deal of hardship un- 
necessarily from not knowing the roads, the 


| 


| 
| 


We were lost on the way two | 


It is a de- | 








seasons, and the places to visit in this part of 
the country. To catch on to a good placer- 
ground to work in the back country, it would 
be well to wait until along in the middle of 
June, find out what you want, and then mak 
your way in over the snow, nip or tuck, and 
take advantage of the snow-water the next 
season. If you go into that country in July or 
thereabouts, take along something in the way 
of covering to protect your horses from the big 
and very numerous horse-flies; it will pay you, 
and advance you up the humanitarian scale. 
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A LIVING INDIAN MUMMY. 








Some time since the New York World pub- 
lished a sensational story of an old Indian chief 
on the shores of Salmon Bay, near Ballard, 
Washington, who was supposed to be some- 
where in the vicinity of 100 years old. Lately 
the country newspapers about the State are 
republishing the weird tale in their patent out- 
sides, and the article is adorned witha cut rep- 
resenting an object resembling an animated 
Egyptian mummy. It is now said that there 
is some truth in the story and that it was writ- 
ten at Ballard by a young man who aspires to 
literary honors and who is not unknown to Se- 
attle. The story in brief, as now being pub- 
lished by the country newspapers on the Sound, 
reads as follows: 

“‘Qwo-Ka-Num is in all probability the oldest 
living man. He is certainly 150 years old, and 
it may be that two centuries have passed since 
his birth. He is chief of the Skiquamish, a 
tribe of Flathead Indians, who paddle their 
canoes about the waters and tributaries of 
Puget Sound. 

‘‘A correspondent found this ancient chief, 
with his tribe, encamped on the sandy shore of 
Salmon Bay, an inlet of Puget Sound. One 
very old squaw was being fed some fish soup 
by another almost as helpless. 

** ‘She is the fifteenth wife of Qwo-Ka-Num,’ 
said the guide. Her ancient husband had evi- 
dently outlived the love of the varieties of life, 
for nothing in his surroundings betokened his 
rank. He was lying doubled up, like a jack- 
knife, in a heap of hot sand. A fold of a 
blanket was thrown over him, and a torn and 
dirty shirt partly covered his body. That was 
all—surely a strange garb for so celebrated a 
chief! 

“He presented an awful picture of age. His 
face was turned upward directly at the sun. 
The sun gave him life, but no sight. He was 
blind. A shaggy mane of iron-gray hair cov- 
ered his head. The balls of his eyes had sunken 
in the sockets. His body seemed shrunk to 
bones, over which was stretched askin. The 
feet and hands looked like knot-growths, such 
as are seen on old oaks. His hands and feet 
were veritable claws. He did not move. Once 
in a while a slight inspiration, but no visible 
trace of expiration. He seemed to bea thing of 
constant sleep. 

‘‘For twenty years his people have fed him on 
soft clams and other sea food, in the form of 
soup. But though he was sightless, almost in- 
capable of movement, he could hear and speak. 
He said he saw the first big ship. Fifty years 
ago he was too old to go to the council of the 
Tsihalis, but his gray-haired grandson went. 
He was a chief before the natives possessed 
iron to point their arrows with. That was 
more than 125 years ago. So Qwo-Ka-Num is 
at least 150 years old.”’ 


* 
*° 


An OLD BuILpINe.—The Whatcom, Wash., 
Reveille claims that the old brick court-house in 
that town is not only the first brick building 
built in the Territory of Washington, but the 
first built north of San Francisco. 
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An unremitting wind blew down the canyon, 


tossed the already turbulent waters of the Yel- 
lowstone, and swept over the town. 


It was a | 


warm wind, such as in winter would be termed 


a chinook. But it was not winter. It was 
warm, languorous July, and the wind, which 
to inhabitants of the little city of Livingston 
was as unnoticed as the high altitude they 
breathed, was the cause of several useless re- 
monstrances on the part of the average tourist. 


‘Lizbeth Wainwright was not an average | 
tourist, but she did not forbear to remonstrate | 


when Old Boreas ruthlessly penetrated to the 


innermost precinct of the vine-hung piazza at 


Fair View House and drove even the hardiest 
of the summer guests indoors. She turned a 
disgusted face toward the man who was smo- 
king his cigar in abstracted silence in the rocker 
opposite her own, as the last bit of femininity 
disappeared inside the creaking screen door. 

“T sha'n’t go in!’ she said. ‘What! With 
such a moon as that—with Old Baldy silhou- 
etted against that tender sky? If it blowsa 
simoon, I shall stay!’’ 

The man finished his cigar, waited awhile- 
with the quizzical gleam in his fine eyes deep- 
ening as he looked at her, and then spoke: 

“Not tired of it all yet, Lizbeth? And you 
have been here—how long did you say?—two 
weeks? You need not dissemble with me, you 
know.”’ 

‘‘T have never dissembled with you,”’ 
replied. 

She parted the vines and looked out into the 
night. She looked across to the grim, red walls 
of the house opposite, which was known as the 
Bungalow, and which this man beside her called 
home; looked beyond to the silent foothills 
guarding the snow-capped mountains, and the 
momentary trouble in her face, called forth by 
the other’s tones, gave way to a different look. 

“T would never grow tired,’’ she said. ‘Two 
weeks or two years, it makes no difference to 
me.”’ 

“And yet you do tire of most things,’’ the 
man affirmed, still watching her rapt face. 

The wind moaned down the canyon, and the 
river seemed to be singing a requiem to dead 
hopes. 

‘Listen!’ the girl said. ‘‘Don’t’ you love 
that weird sound on the river at night, when 
the wind blows? It makes me feel as though 
witches might be abroad.”’ 

“No,” the man said, continuing his train of 
thought; ‘‘you never dissembled with me, 
Lizbeth, it is true; when you tired of me, six 
years ago, you told me so plainly enough.”’ 

“It is so long ago,’’ the girl said, gently. 
“‘Let the dead past bury its dead.” 

“You have never loved any one else, 
*Lizbeth?”’ 

‘“No,’’she answered, quite frankly; ‘‘oh, no! 

When she turned, at last, to go in, John 
Pembrooke leaned forward and took her hand: 

‘“Lizbeth,”’ he said, ‘‘you are a strange little 
woman. My dear, is it possible that there will 
never be any love in your heart for me again? 
In all these years of separation, has regret for 
the past never once touched you? Little one, I 


the girl 


” 


999 





| tyrannies. 
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UNTO THE MOUNTAINS. 


By Mae Van Norman 
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| tell you the love of a man is no light thing, 
| that a child like you should take it, hold it 
carelessly, and then throw it away!” 

“IT never held it carelessly,’’ the girl replied, 
not looking at him. ‘‘It was sacred to me. The 

| memory of it is sacred still. But it could not 
survive the treatment it received.”’ 

“Mine has survived all things, ’Lizbeth. 
When you asked me, six years ago, to release 
you. I did not understand. I think I do, now. 
You fancied our natures were not in accord. 
You thought I could not analyze that fine, 
sensitive, subtle spirit of yours which was for- 
ever craving the sublime and the artistic. I 
hurt your love with my petty jealousies and 

I made our love a ‘vague regret’ 
indeed. But, ’Lizbeth, though the outcome of 
my love for you may have been perpetual strife, 
and misery and discord, can’t you believe that 
the love itself was true and impregnable? It 
has withstood every attack, littleone,—the test 
of years, of coldness, distrust, and separation. 
It has grown with every day. You see, ’Liz- 
beth, my feeling for you has survived much ill 
treatment.”’ 

“Ah! That is like you men!” the girl said, 
slowly, but with a faint touch of vehemence. 
‘*You sue for our love, and then, feeling confi- 
dent in the possession of it, you torture us and 
neglect us. You resent every thought we have 
that is not in common with you. You make of 
us a toy—we are puppets, to dance to your 
words. And then if, finally, one of us grows 
tired and cries out, ‘Let us have done! My life 
has grown narrow, lived for you alone. It is all 
disquiet, and I long for peace. Your love ham- 
pers me and hems me in. I have no freedom. 
If I smile too frequently, you cavil; if I am 
silent, I bore you; if I am sad, I distress you. 
You are jealous of my very thoughts; you 
would kill my ambition. My life is not the 
thing I planned it to be ere you came into it. 
I am not happy; set me free!’—If we cry out 
thus, what reply doyoumake? Why, simply, 
‘My love could survive all things.’ And why? 
Because you have another life apart—the inter- 
est in life which makes existence possible, and 
which you deny us, Our ambitions may seem 
paltry, shadowy things—things for a strong 
man like you to make light of; but to us they 
are very real, very necessary.”’ 

Her vehemence waned as she proceeded, and 
there was only an infinite pathos in her tones 
as she ended. But the pathos di 1 not appeal 
to the man beside her. 

‘‘Well,’’ he said, grimly, ‘‘you have murdered 
your ambition. You can paint pictures that 
even the critics of Paris would not carp at. 
Are you happy now?”’ 

“T am content,’’ the girl replied, stolidly. 

He studied her face for a moment. There 
was a mutinous line about the pretty lips, and 
a tiny wrinkle between the gray eyes, but the 
eyes themselves were brave and beautiful, 
thoughtful and questioning, and something in 
their depth was infinitely sad. 

“T see,’ he ventured. ‘‘Youare like Diogenes 
encumbered with histub. But, whatever comes, 
*Lizbeth——”’ 





‘*Whatever comes,’’ she said, simply, ‘‘I have 
done with love.”’ 

She shivered a little as she bade him good 
night and went up to her room. From her 
window she saw him striding away across the 
road to the Bungalow, and there was that in 
the defiant, reckless carriage of the tall figure, 
which smote on her heart coldly. 

*Lizbeth Wainwright had been domiciled at 
Fair View House a fortnight, resting after a 
long sketching tour through the Yellowstone 
Park, which she had taken in company with a 
friend of hers—-Mrs. Sloane, a charming little 
widow whom she had met the previous summer 
at Tacoma. Mrs. Sloane’s husband had been an 
army officer, and she knew every inch of the 
West from Montana to the Coast, it seemed to 
*Lizbeth. ’Lizbeth found that she knew John 
Pembrooke—that is, the John Pembrooke of the 
present—a good deal better than she knew 
him. 

It was Mrs. Sloane who had introduced them 
on the piazza of Fair View House a week since, 
and when ’Lizbeth had exclaimed and grown 
faintly pink, and Pembrooke had straightened 
himself up and given anextremely ceremonious 
greeting, the astute widow guessed pretty ac- 
curately the state of affairs. 

*Lizbeth’s meeting with Pembrooke had been 
a surprise to her, but not an unpleasant one. 
She was quite ready to accept him as an escort 
in her various explorations about the country. 
Tonight, for the first time since their chance 
meeting, she experienced a thrill of conscious- 
ness in his presence, a something out of the 
past that rose up and seemed to link her to him 
with bonds stronger than those forged between 
friends of a few days’ standing. 

He had changed almost beyond recognition 
in these six years. He had traveled extensively, 
had gained poise, and had the bearing of a man 
well-established and well-known. He had be- 
come identified with the West. Heowned large 
mining interests in Montana, and much of his 
time was spent at the Bungalow in Livingston, 
which he delighted to call his home, and which 
he occupied with his agent and a couple of 
Chinese servants. 

The Bungalow was so called as a reminder of 
India, where Pembrooke had spent two very 
eventful years. It was a long, low, red brick 
building with tiny, jail-like windows and slo- 
ping roof. But the capacious piazzas, lined with 
palms and hung with awnings and decked out 
with lounging-chairs, taborettes, and dull bits 
of Indian rugs, were rife with suggestions of 
Oriental life which no sybaritic sense could 
resist. 

“It is my home,’’ Pembrooke said to ‘Lizbeth, 
one day. ‘I shall probably end my days here.”’ 

They were in the garden—’Lizbeth, Mrs. 
Sloane, and Pembrooke; and Ling Chung was 
serving them his fragrant tea in tiny, fragile 
cups, under the shadow of an impromptu 
awning. ’Lizbeth looked with an appreciative 
eye upon the scene—the dark-skinned Celestial, 
in the white garb of his country, moving defer- 
entially about; Pembrooke, in his duck suit 
and wide sombrero hat; the brilliant-hued 
poppies on the lawn; and the house, which was 
a spot of red against the green of the foothills 
beyond—all appealed to her ideality. She could 
see, away over to the northeast, the Crazy 
Mountains faintly defined, looking intangible 
and mirage-like in the distance, their soft gray 
seeming to blend into the ether above; and 
looking southward she could see Old Baldy, 
and the snowy peaks which surround it. She 
could even catch a glimpse of the Yellowstone 
River, flowing rampantly down the canyon, 
where the spur line of the Northern Pacific 
winds away to Cinnabar, and to the wonder- 
land beyond. 
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‘One could not find a better spot to live in or 
to die in,’’ she said, abstractedly. 

“Oh, come!’ Mrs. Sloane interrupted. ‘‘Don’t 
let ustalkof dying. Chung, the cream-jug, for 
the love of heaven! Your teais strong enough 
to bear up an iron wedge!”’ 

‘*You are not educated up to it,’’ Pembrooke 
declared. “Like the altifude here, there is 
everything in becoming accustomed to it.”’ 

‘‘Ladee spoilee tea. Milkee no goodee,’’ Ling 
Chung asseverated, moying stolidly toward the 
house. 

‘‘Nevertheless, this is a woman who knows 
her own mind,”’’ Mrs. Sloane replied, truthfully 
enough. 

‘*l am afraid you think it is a parallel case to 
that of the Dutchman and his horse,’’ Pem- 
brooke exclaimed, smiling. ‘Just when he 
reached that point in the horse’s education 
where he could sustain life without food, the 
ungrateful brute died.”’ 

‘*T dislike that almond-eyed Celestial,’’ Mrs. 
Sloane complained. ‘‘He is forever watching 
me from behind yourchair, Mr. Pembrooke.”’ 

“Oh, Chung’s all right!’ Pembrooke ex- 
plained. ‘Like all Orientals, he is extremely 
susceptible, Mrs. Sloane.’’ 

“There is a period in the life of each of us 
when we suffer from that affliction,” the widow 
answered, demurely. 

“Do you remember that character in Long- 
fellow’s ‘Hyperion,’ who said, ‘At a certain 
hour of a certain day in my life, I was a fool,’ 
’Lizbeth asked, somewhat irrelevantly. 

Mrs. Sloane looked at her reproachfully, Pem- 
brooke curiously, and then all three laughed. 

‘*Lizbeth is nothing if not apropos in her re- 
marks,’’ the former said, as Ling Chung re- 
turned with the cream-jug, thus ending the 
conversation. 

Later, Mrs. Sloane and ’Lizbeth walked across 
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* Pembrooke’s horse slipped and threw him.” 


to their hotel in time for the seven o'clock din- 
ner. Mrs. Sloane was incorrigible. 

‘“Lizbeth,’’ she began, ‘“‘at what period in 
your lives did you and Mr. Pembrooke wear the 
cap and bells, and why do you delight in ma- 
king him look as grim as Old Baldy yonder? 
Come, ’Lizbeth, ‘fess up!’ Is it possible that 
he was your youthful Adonis?—and can it be 
that he originally hailed from New York State, 
and could not sound his r’s?”’ 

“T think,”’ "Lizbeth replied, with the wrinkle 
between her eyes which her friend had grown 
to understand, ‘‘I think, Molly, that I hear the 
dinner-bell sounding, and my hair is in a dis- 
reputable state. If we once get fairly started 
on the engrossing topic of Mr. Pembrooke and 
his r’s, we shall be late, to a certainty.”’ 

They never did get fairly started on that 
topic, Mrs. Sloane found, as the days wore on. 
*Lizbeth was almost constantly in the saddle, 
and Pembrooke was always her attendant on 
these rides; but ’Lizbeth ignored his existence 
with acalmness that was astounding, whenever 
Mrs. Sloane sought her out for a tete-a-tete 
talk of an evening previous to retiring. She 
dilated on the beauties of nature; she was 
making a sketch from Carter's bridge in the 
canyon, looking up the Yellowstone. The wa- 
ter was an indescribable hue of green, and the 
mountains had a dazzling transparency that 
was baffling toan artist. Emigrant Peak simply 
filled the heart with despair—there was no 
transferring those opalescent tints to canvas. 
And so she went on and on, until Mrs. Sloane 
waxed wroth and had a fit of the sulks which 
lasted a week, during which time ’Lizbeth and 
Pembrooke, thus thrown altogether on their 
own resources, regained a share of the old-time 
feeling of six years ago. Pembrooke began to 
assume the masterful, protecting way which 
women, particularly independent women, find 





so alluring when once they yield to its spell; 
and ’Lizbeth, in her turn, let herself drift into 
an easy comradeship with him, without once 
pausing to think whither it would land her. 
She was aroused to a feeling of disquiet at last, 
however. It was on the day that Mrs. Sloane 
emerged from the mantle of gloom in which 
she had enwrapped herself. Pembrooke and ’Liz- 
beth, on the preceding day, had planned a ride 
to Cokedale, and when Mrs. Sloane appeared, 
radiant with good-humor and eager to partici- 
pate in the day’s amusement, each felta guilty 
throb of dissatisfaction as they urged her to 
accompany them. 

The feeling was subtle, unexpressed, yet dor- 
mant in both hearts, and each realized that 
the other understood. There was that peculiar 
sympathy between them which is, in some 
instances, the beginning of love. In the pauses 
of his repartee, which Mrs. Sloane’s sparkling 
humor called forth, Pembrooke’s eyes spoke to 
*Lizbeth across the head of the sleek bay horse 
her friend rode. ’Lizbeth talked very little. 
She was disapproving of every word Mrs. 
Sloane uttered. She resented Pembrooke’s at- 
titude of interest, even though she knew it to 
be assumed; and when he bent forward at last, 
as the trail narrowed, and laid a carressing 
hand on the nose of the horse Mrs. Sloane 
rode, she urged her own steed forward and, 
passing them, rode at a gallop up the steep 
incline leading to grimy Cokedale, and only 
drew rein when she heard the footfalls of 
Pembrooke’s horse close behind her. 

‘‘Mrs. Sloane had an errand at one of the 
miner’s cottages, and has dismounted,”’ he said. 
‘*Are you tired? Shall we ride over to the hotel, 
such as it is, and let the horses drink?” 

*Lizbeth assented, and in a few moments 
they were walking down the dusty road, and 
*Lizbeth was looking askance at the long row 
of furnaces, grimy, blackened, and disused. 

‘Some says the mines would start up today 
agin,’’ a man said, to whom they appealed for 
information; “but I don’t see nothin’ of it.” 

‘*T would like to see those furnaces at night, 
all aglow,’’ "Lizbeth exclaimed as they left the 
main streets and found a clean stretch of road 
winding away between the hills. ‘I would feel 
quite like Little Nell,—wasn’t it Little Nell?- 
who slept among the ashes.”’ 

‘*You’re thinking of Cinderella,’’ Pembrooke 
returned, banteringly. 

“Dear me! I would not know what it would 
be like to feel like Cinderella; I never hada 
fairy godmother. No, my sympathies are all 
with Little Nell.” 

“Spare me a little of that commodity,’’ Pem- 
brooke appealed. 

“Sympathy? For what, pray?’ "Lizbeth tried 
to keep the consciousness out of her voice. 

“Don’t you know? I wish you would look at 
me, ’Lizbeth. Now tell me, did you really enjoy 
your ride to Cokedale?”’ 

‘Very much. I hate this wind, when the 
dust is so bad, and I woke up in an ill humor; 
so I dare say, on the whole, I was somewhat 
distrait. 

The road, winding away among the foothills, 
hid them from the village. Pembrooke put 
out one hand and caught ’Lizbeth’s firmly: 

“T thought you were truthful,’’ he remarked, 
tersely, barring her way. ‘‘I can read you pretty 
well, "Lizbeth, can’t I? Do you know what I 
saw in your face during that interminable ride? 
or may I not tell you—all that I saw?” 

He smiled when he met the appealing glance 
in her soft eyes. 

‘*Why are you so afraid?” heasked. “I would 
be less than man if I did not press every 
chance. Iam in deadly earnest. I have cared 
so long! You looked at me once this morning 
as you looked long ago when my eyes met yours. 
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[ don’t know what it meant—if it meant any- 
thing; but hope will spring into life with very 
ttle provocation, you know. I do not ask for 
‘ertainty; but if only I might have hope, my 
lear one! I felt hopeful durinz that ride. Was 
| wrong to feel so, ’Lizbeth?”’ 

She was very close to him, so close that the 
hair, blown out beneath her riding-cap, swept 
icross his face as he stopped. He put up his 
sand, and she raised her face. They did not 
know how it happened, but in another moment 
his hand had drawn her head to his-own, and 
he was kissing her passionately as she sobbed 
ind clung to him. 

She was very gay on the homeward ride 


feverishly so, Mrs. Sloane thought; but Pem- | 


brooke watched her with eyes the tenderness of 
which was wonderful. At the door of the Fair 
View House he lifted her down, and the touch 
of his hand on her arm brought the hot blood 
to her cheeks. There was no opportunity for 
words. 

“Thank you, dear!’? was all Pembrooke had 
time to whisper, as he said good-day. 

’Lizbeth’s gaiety died a sudden death with 
the conclusion of luncheon, and she kept her 
room until evening. Pembrooke came for her 
before dinner at Fair View House was half 
over, and together they climbed the foothill, 
overlooking the Bungalow, and sat there in the 
gloaming watching the shadows deepen around 
Old Baldy, and the snow-capped mountain 
peaks. 

Pembrooke could not hide his joy. ‘Little 
woman,”’ he said, fondly, looking down at her, 
‘vou will be your husband’s first, last, and 
only love. How I have loved you, dear, you 
will never understand.”’ 

The girl listened and said little, and Pem- 
brooke was vaguely troubled at the strange, 
wistful expression on the small face. 

* s * 

The days wore on. Another week passed. 
Mrs. Sloane and ’Lizbeth had accepted an in- 
vitation to spend a week on the ranch of a 
friend near Big Timber, and had set Wednes- 
day as the day of their departure. Pembrooke 
saw them off. His face was like marble, and 
when he said good-bye, Mrs. Sloane remarked 
the set expression about his eyes. Once in the 
coach, ’Lizbeth turned her face to the window 
and did not speak for many minutes, not until 


Mrs. Sloane leaned over and looked into her | 


eyes. 

“Tt’s a shame, *Lizbeth—a burning shame! 
Is it all over between you and Pembrooke?”’ 

‘I cannot help it, Mollie. Be kind to me, if 
you can. I tried to do as he would have me, 
but last night I knew it could never be. He 
understands me; he does not blame me,”’’ ’Liz- 
beth said, huskily. 

“Oh, the pity of it!’’ Mrs. Sloane thought, as 
she watched her. 

She could not be harsh with the girl—she 
looked so childlike and forlorn, despite her 
twenty-six years. Her small, dark face was 
pale, and the great eyes were somber with 
thought; while her beautiful lips had settled 
into a line of pain. 

*Lizbeth carried herself much as usual, how- 
ever, her friend found during the days that en- 
sued. They had been invited to ‘Paradise 
Ranch” to join a house-party, and Mrs. Sloane 
had very little leisure time to think of ’Liz- 
beth’s love affair. Indeed, she gradually began 
to lose interest in all that pertained to Living- 
ston, being completely absorbed in ranch life 
and a keen flirtation with an officer from Fort 
Keogh. The hunting season had begun, and 
the men, and those of the women who cared for 
it, were having glorious sport. Mrs. Sloane 
was an enthusiastic sportswoman, but ’Lizbeth 
never joined the hunting-parties. This en- 














tailed some quiet hours upon her, hours which 


| She spent in sketching and driving, until, at 


last, she grew to count upon and long for 
them. 

One day, after a tramp over the country with 
her sketch-book in her hand, she returned to 
the ranch to find the long sitting-room deserted, 
a cosy fire on the hearth,—for the evenings were 
chilly,—and the tea-table drawn up to the blaze 
awaiting the return of the hunting-party. 

She sat in a chair before the fire, and fell into 
a reverie. Some way, for the past few days she 
had felt nervous and irritable—out of harmony 
with herself. She could not analyze the feeling. 
She stopped short of self-analysis. As she sat 
there she heard the outer door open and steps 
and voices in the hall, Mollie’s voice predom- 
inant. 

“You say he was making the ascent? How 
very sad!’’ 

*Lizbeth could catch the sound of asobin the 
speaker’s voice. 

“Tsn’t it? Yes; he and that harum-scarum 
agent of his were making the ascent of Old 
Baldy. Pembrooke's horse slipped and threw 
him. They say he is crushed dreadfully, his 
left limb entirely——”’ 

A white face confronted Mrs. Sloane at the 
sitting-room door. ’Lizbeth, wild-eyed, trem- 
bling and distraught, clung to her, but spoke 
not one word. The horror in her face unnerved 
the other. 

‘’Lizbeth!”’ she cried; ‘‘oh, Lizbeth! can we 
not go to him, dear? Shall we go?” 

And then ’Lizbeth found her voice. 

“Of course we shall go! Oh, Mollie! Mollie! 
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how can I live without him! 
* * * 

“Yes,’’ Mrs. Sloane said a month later, speak- 
ing to the young officer from Keogh; ‘‘’Lizbeth 
has found her soul, at last. I cannot say that 
it was her fault that it came too late, and I do 
not say but that this sore affliction was needed 
to bring the latent womanliness in her charac- 
ter to the surface; but I do say that it is very, 
very sad.”’ 

“And she loved him all the time, then!’’ the 
other rejoined, withasigh. ‘‘Poor Pembrooke!”’ 

Mrs. Sloane bowed her head. 

‘‘He was yery happy at the last,’’ she said. 
He died with her hand in his, and—who knows? 
perhaps itis better so. Lizbeth was not created 
like most of us—to love and to be loved, and to 
find in our homeakingdom. She would always 
crave the unattainable. Perhaps, after all, it 
isnot ‘Poor Pembrooke.’ With his great nature, 
that one last hour of happiness fully atoned 
for a lifetime of longing and regret. No; it is 
not ‘Poor Pembrooke.’ ”’ 


; 
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AN ANCIENT VEHICLE. 


In his little shop on Sprague Avenue, Captain 
Chittenden, a collector of Indian curios, has a 
curious and interesting relic of ancient locomo- 
tion, in the shape of acracked and weather- 
beaten two-wheeled ox-cart. The cart, he says, 
was found in possession of a Pueblo Indian in 
Mexico, who said it had been in possession of 
his family nearly 200 years. It ismade entirely 
of wood. The wheelsare hewn from solid wood, 
either cottonwood or sycamore, and about three 
and a half feet in diameter, with hubs two feet 
long. The frame consists of a dozen or more 
pieces mortised together in the form of a rude 
rack, and hung on a clumsy wooden axle. The 
tongue runs through the whole length of the 
frame. Another curious relic is the yoke, 
which was used without bows and lashed to 
the horns of the oxen with leather thongs. The 
whole presents a decidedly ancient appearance, 
and the wonder is that it held together so long 
as it did, even in a dry climate like Mexico’s. 











THE DESERTED CAMP. 


Here, close beside the mountain stream, 
The rude, deserted cabins stand, 
Where eager men from every land 

Once dreampt a brief, auriferous dream. 


Disordered, strewn for far and wide, 
The bouldery piles their work attest, 
Close to their place of troubled rest 

Work and surceasing side by side. 


A sense of gold seems in the air; 
The empty rose receptacle, 
Still exquisite, exhales its smell, 
The essence of its yellow glare. 


The ghost of that rich, rumored time 
Still charms in some diluted way, 
And bids the curious wanderer stay 

To dream, and steep his soul in rhyme. 


Where are the first who madly swept 
The famous bed-rock’s richest cream? 
Some. linger in their autumn dream— 

Some dead; but few their treasure kept. 


Here stood the gilded gambling-room; 
Unreckoning, fromevery land, 
The luxuries sultans might command 
Were brought to be that treasure’s doom. 


And Magdalens of mad, mock mirth 
False radiant ones, were gathered here, 
And riot reigned till that seemed near 

Which brought the deluge on the earth. 


That golden mist dissolved like dew; 
Those days are dead, and all is still. 
But, bark! The pines, on yonder bill, 
Sing as they sang ere ‘62. 
L. A. OSBORNE. 


Written for The Northwest Magazine. 





DAYBREAK ON THE MARSH. 


When I think it’s half-past four, 
I rise and softly creep 

Out from the shelter of the tent 
And leave the rest asleep. 


The stars are shining bright above, 
But yonder veil of gray 

Over the tree-tops in the East, 
Bespeaks the coming day. 


The sleeping air is sharp and chill, 
The frost on grass and bush, 

And not a sound save snapping twigs 
To break the morning hush. 


A mile or more thro’ thickets dark, 
And little openings past, 

Then, down a shert declivity, 
The meadow marsh at last. 


Like a dark sea all undisturb’d, 
It stretches far away, 

The woods across loom faintly up 
And back the lightening gray. 


Under a little stubby fir, 
I stand and hark to hear 

The first sweet sound that might convey 
The presence of the deer. 


The stars fade dimmer, dimmer yet, 
Then one by one go out; 

A little breeze that wanders by 
Brings me a twinge of doubt. 


The trees on yonder side grow plain, 
And day will not be long. 

A frog from out tbe grassy sea 
Sings me a lonely song. 


And now all things are more distinct, 
A sand-hill crane alights 

Scarce fifty feet! And what is that? 
I softly raise my sights. 


Three hundred yards! The light is poor 
For drawing down full fine; 
But, do or die—the rifle cracks, 


The four-point buck is mine! 
J. B. RIce. 


Written for The Northwest Magazine. 





A LEAF. 


I knew a maiden coy and fair 
Whose wont it was to roam 

Beneath the branches of a beech 
That grew beside her home. 


The leaves fell down upon her face— 
A carpet green around. 
Oh, if I were a little leaf, 


I'd always fall to ground! 
A. JESSUP. 


Written for The Northwest Magazine. 
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Measuring Distances in Montana. 

In Northern Montana, says an exchange, the 
natives have peculiar methods of measuring 
distances. For instance, afew days agoa Butte 
citizen was traveling awheel from Lewistown to 
Fort Benton, and, meeting a native, asked the 
distance to the next stopping-place. ‘‘Darned if 
I know,’’ responded the aforesaid native, re- 
flectively; ‘‘but’’—still more reflectively—‘‘d’ye 
see that fence? Well, it’s five miles to the end 
of that fence; and from there on it’s a hell of a 
ways!”’ And then both parties went on their 
way satisfied. 


She Rides with Her Husband. 


passed through Lewiston, Idaho, the other day, 
on the trail to Missouri with 200 head of horses, 
says the Lewiston 7¢/ler. Inthecompany were 
husband and wife, and the lady will make the 
journey over the mountains and across the con- 
tinent on horseback. They have only begun 
the journey, but the few days have been some- 
what eventful. The horses are wild, and they 
stampeded on Snake River, before reaching 
this city, and fourteen of the number went 
over a 200-foot precipice and were crushed toa 
pulp by contact with rocks in the fall. 


He Raised Them. 

A few nights ago a miner from the North 
who had lately sold a claim, had money to burn | 
and was in an incendiary mood, came down to 
Spokane to make the currency bonfire. He was 





rather rusty-looking when he struck Spokane. 
but he was hungry, and, before going to a 
barber shop or bath, dropped into an up-town 
restaurant to get something toeat. There was 
but one waiter and he, busy carrying cham- 
pagne to a party at another table, paid little 
attention to the hard-looking miner. Finally 
the waiter was called over, when the miner 


said: 

‘See here, kid! Do I eat?” 

“Sorry I can’t wait on you now,” was the 
prompt reply, ‘‘but the gentlemen there have | 
just ordered a fifty-dollar dinner. 

“Fifty-dollar dinner be damned! Bring me | 
$100 worth of ham and eggs, and be quick about 
it! Do I look like a guy who can be bluffed by 
a mess of popinjays?’’ He was waited upon 
promptly. Spokane Spoke sman- Review. 


Autumn in Idaho. 

Here is a bit of poetry from the lady editor | 
of the Wardner (Idaho) News. It was published 
Sept. 12, and portrays the autumnal changes in 
that distant land. She says: 

“The first silent token that our brief but 
glorious summer is ended, greets us on every 
hillside. The tender green of the tamarack is 
swiftly changing to gold. The russet hue of 
the frost-touched maples heralds the approach 
of winter. This is the hectic flush which pre- 
sages dissolution—the gorgeous interregnum be- 
tween the gaiety of summer’s sensuous sway 
and the rude and chilling reign of the frost 
king. Often some of the brightest and loveli- 
est days in the year grace the autumnal season, 
but they are invariably accompanied by silent | 
witnesses of decay and death. The shallow 


rills murmur feebly in their rocky beds—a fit- 
ting requiem to the dying flowers which fringe 
their banks. The yellow splendor of the golden- 
rod is changing to the dull, brown tints which 
precede extinction. All these are certain har- 
bingers of the snows and frosts of a fast ap- 
proaching winter. To the mass of humanity 
they convey a feeling of sadness—the woodmen 
alone smile in gleeful and sordid anticipation 
of an abundant harvest.”’ 


Fishing Under Difficulties. 

Desolation Lake, in the Greenhorn Range, 
according to the Puyallup ( Wash.) Commerce, is 
a wild and romantic region in the heart of the 
Blue Mountains of Eastern Oregon. John Rob- 
erts went in there this season with a hunting 
and fishing party. He went out on a log early 
one morning to fish, while his comrades went 
up the mountain ona hunt. On their return, 
when they arrived at the snag where they left 
Roberts they were astonished to find him in the 
water, up to his chin, holding on to a root, 
while thousands of big, black hornets were 
circling about his head. The party rowed to 


| the shore and, securing a long pole, on the 


ay . , 11 » ich ¢ . Was made, : 1 
A steckmen from Yakinn, Washington, | yuutt end of which a hook was made, a lot of 


dry moss was gathered and fastened to the end 
of another long pole, and the rescuers then re- 


| turned to the snag, taking the precaution to 


button up their coats, tie handkerchiefs over 
their faces and pull their hats down over their 


| ears. When they neared the snag the moss 


was set on fire and pushed ahead on the drift. 
This drew the attack of the hornets, which 
rushed into the smoke. One man fastened the 
hook into the clothing of Roberts, and the men 
at the oars soon pulled them away toasafe dis- 
tance, when Roberts was dragged on board, 
more dead than alive. 

Roberts explained that he began fishing and 
caught a number of trout, but when the sun 
was up about an hour and it began to get warm, 
hornets by the thousands began to issue from a 
cavity in the roots of the snag, and at once at- 
tacked him. He slid into the water, but, of 
course, could not keep his head under, and his 
head and face had been stung till he was nearly 
dead, his head swelling to twice its natural 
size. The stings on the back of the neck, at 
the base of the skull, seemed to have affected 
his spinal cord and to have completely paralyzed 
him. It took five days to pack him on a litter 
to Heppner, where the physician was inclined 
to think he would remain a paralytic during 
the remainder of his life, which would probably 
be of short duration. 


Guessing for a Wife. 

A novel agreement has been entered into be- 
tween three young people of West Superior, 
Wisconsin. They are Miss Florence Bruno, a 
pretty and popular young seamstress, and H. 
C. Hollister and Herman C. Pratt, both rail- 
road conductors on the Duluth and Winnipeg. 
The young men have for five months been 
rivals for the hand of the young lady. Miss 
Bruno seems to have a high regard for both. 
The suitors have been close friends for years, 
and neither practiced deception on the other; 
but it has been clearly understood between 
them, for some months, that the best man 
should win, by fair means, and that the other 
should hold his peace. All sorts of propositions 
were made for a settlement as to whoshould be 
the happy husband, but without avail. One 
offered to shake dice or play seven-up for the 
girl, but the proposition was rejected as being 
an improper way of settling such an important 
question. Finally the two lovers happened to 
call at the lady’s home on the same evening, 
and it was agreed then and there that she 
should determine a way out of the difficulty. 





Miss Bruno reluctantly proposed that her futur: 
husband be determined by the Presidential elec- 
tion. The agreement is that the two lovers 
make estimates in writing on the result of th: 
Presidential election, the man guessing neares} 
the result to take the prize. It is furthe: 
agreed that the loser shall be present at th 
wedding and that his wedding gift shall tx 
$50. 

Both are McKinley men, and confident of 
that candidate’s election. They are now spend- 
ing the greater part of their spare time in read- 
ing statistics and gathering information. Miss 
Bruno is a black-eyed brunette of a coquettish 
nature. In the event of Bryan’s election, th 
lover making the lowest estimate for McKinley 
will, of course, get the girl. 


He Was Willing to Pay. 

A few years ago, before the iron horse had 
brought in a rush of settlers and had made 
traveling a pleasure as compared with the old 
stage-coach days, a devout Methodist minister 
had invaded the foot-hills of the Rockies and, 
with light heart and light pocket, was pene- 
trating as best he could into the further inte- 
rior, where he hoped to carry the glad tidings to 
the mining-camps. One day, after Calgary had 
been left behind, and when the stage stopped 
to make its change of horses at a spot not par- 
ticularly attractive, there being only a few 
miners’ huts and a boarding-house or two, he 
signified his intention to walk on a mile or so 
until the stage should overtake him. 

Philosophizing on the great future in store 
for this wonderful country, says the Brandon 
(B. C.) Sun, he came to the forks of a trail and 
was doubtful as to which he ought to take. 
He chose one, however, and, walking on for 
some time, and the stage not overtaking him, 
he retraced his steps only to find, by the well- 
defined marks in the trail, that the stage-coach 
had gone by on the other trail. 

There was nothing for it but toreturn tothe 
settlement and wait another week for the next 
stage. 

It was Saturday, and the next day was Sun- 
day; so he decided to improve the opportunity 
by giving a sermon to the miners. 

His discourse was eloquent, and, that there 
should be no question about his denominational 
leanings, a collection was taken up, at the 
suggestion of one of the audience. 

The next day Rabe Garulson came up from 
Montana. Rabe was one of the most expert 
gamblers in the Western country, and made 
periodical visits to the mining-camps for the 
purpose of entertaining the boys and, incident- 
ally, helping himself. He was popular, and 
his presence in the town meant a holiday for 
the entire camp. 

Noticing the stranger over in the corner of 
the room, Rabe asked the landlord who he was. 
He was confidentially informed that he was a 
knowing one; that he had a new game, and had 
cleaned the boys out on Sunday. 

“Cleaned them out, eh? Well, he must have 
a new game.”’ 

‘Yes; cleaned them out. They have nota 
‘bit’ left.’’ 

Shortly afterwards, Rabe made his way over 
to the stranger and, after the usual remarks as 
to the weather, said: 

“They tell me you have got a new game. 
Now, I’m no hog, but am willing to pay you 
well if you let me into it.” 

‘‘Why, I don’t understand you,” said the 
preacher. 

“Oh, well, that’s all right; but if you cleaned 
out the boys it must be a good one, and I’ll pay 
well for it.”’ 

Again came the protest that his language 
was not understood. At last it began to dawn 
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n Rabe that there wassome misunderstanding. 


Returning to the landlord, hesaid: ‘*You’ve 
nut me on the wrong lay. I believe that man’s 
i preacher.” 

‘Why, certainly! He preached a corker of a 
sermon yesterday, and at collection-time the 
joys Showed their appreciation by giving him 
very cent they had.” 

Rabe went back to the minister’s corner and, 
making his apologies, said, diving into his 
wockets: ‘Here, you may not want this your- 
elf, but you may meet some one that does,”’ 
ind he placed a fifty-dollar roll in the hands of 
the preacher. It was a game that called even 
iim. 


Back in the Early Seventies, 
Away back in the early seventies, when the 
Northern Pacific was pushing its way West- 


tropolis of the Northwest, there was a rivalry 
between these two places which exceeded even 
that now existing between the Twin Cities. 
And it was a bitter rivalry. There was no spec- 
ulation in which they did not indulge, no law- 
lessness and crime—which were then so prev- 
alent in frontier towns—that were not openly 
winked at. They were the twin paradises of 
the gambler, the thug, the whisky-seller and 
the dance-house keeper. As a better class of 
people was attracted to these places, this state 
of things became unbearable. They were horri- 
fied at the utter disregard of law, and shocked 
at the flaunting of sin in their very faces. It 
must be stopped. It remained for Moorhead to 


take the first step. But the people who were to | 


inaugurate the reform were Christian men and 
opposed to acts of violence. They would get up 


was, in the eyes of its owners, the coming me- 


through curiosity, but mainly because he had 
staked his last chip and was down on his luck. 

The preacher’s discourse, which had been in- 
terrupted by the entrance of the Fargoites, was 
resumed. He spoke of the wonderful deliver- 
ance of the Israelites, and of the destruction 
of Pharaoh in the Red Sea. At the word 
“Pharaoh,’’ Poker Pete thought some slight 
was being cast on his town, and he broke in 
with: 

‘‘No faro across the Red River? Why, your 
prairie-dog town ain’t in it with us! Col. Jack 
Chinn has the best layout this side of Minne- 
apolis.”’ 

To quiet the commotion created by Poker 
Pete’s interruption, the evangelist started that 
familiar hymn, ‘‘Must I be carried to the skies,”’ 
and at its close asked all who wanted to go to 
Heaven to stand up. Everybody arose except 





A STORAGE BOOM FOR LOGS ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


ward, a motley crowd of adventurers kept in 
the van of the graders, and close in the wake of 
the first train followed a restless throng to each 
new terminus. As in all floating populations, 
there was to be found a mixture of all peoples, 
ill bent upon one purpose—that of making a 
stake. The bad man had his tent stocked with 
Villainous whisky and poker outfits. Far into 
night the sound of drunken revelry rang upon 
the still air, and awoke a responsive how] from 
the prairie-wolf that lurked in the shadows be- 
yond the camp. The good man, and the Chris- 
tian who traded in goods of a different nature, 
were there with their shacks and hopes of 
worldly gain. Perhaps the most heterogeneous 
mass of humanity that ever congregated was 
that which gathered in and about Moorhead 
and Fargo during the construction of the rail- | 
road bridge across the Red River, which separ- 

ates these two points—the former in Minnesota, 

the latter in North Dakota. In those railroad- 

building days, says a writer in the Fergus Falls | 
Minn.) Journal, when every incipient town site 


| Pete had dropped into the meeting partly 


a revival, and win these sinful creatures from | Poker Pete. When the crowd was seated he 


their wicked ways. 


A large, nondescript tenement, half boards | 


and half canvas, wherein one Deacon Feedem 
furnished entertainment for ‘‘man and beast,’’ 
was secured, an evangelist sent for, and a mes- 
senger ferried over to Fargo to announce re- 
ligious services on a certain evening. When 
the time came, the dining-room of the hotel was 
lighted brilliantly with star-candles fastened to 
barrel-hoops which hung from the ceiling. The 
audience was a mixed one, but attentive, and 
the evangelist, who had been given his cue, 
was eloquent in his scathing denunciation of 
the sin of gambling and its associate evils. 
When the delegation arrived from Fargo, 
headed by Poker Pete, a notorious gambler and 
tough, there was a manifest uneasiness felt, as 
he was known to be a bad man, quick on the 
trigger and somewhat deaf, which defect had 
more than once ended disastrously to some one 
whose language he had misunderstood. Poker 





| 
| 





| 





| got upon his chair and said: 


‘‘Now, partner, yer hev spoke yer piece ’n’ I'l] 
speak mine. Yer hev all said yer wanted ter 
go to Heaven, not ‘on flowery beds of ease,’ like 
a tenderfoot, but yer want ter ‘sail through 
bloody seas.’ Now, I hain’t a man to stand in 
the way of any pilgrim. Do yousee these guns? 
They are gettin’ rusty, but I kin accomerdate 
any man as wants to go to Heaven. Now, all 
who wants ter be an angel will git up. A quick 
trip and no stop-overs is what you’ll get.” 

As the revolvers clicked ominously, the evan- 
gelist made a dive for the back door and the 
audience crawled under the benches. Poker 
Pete held the winning cards. 

‘*‘Well,’”’ said he, “I am glad you wasn’t in 
earnest; no more was I; but the bluff went an’ 
I’ll rake in the pot. This meeting will now 
adjourn.”’ And adjourn it did. The next train 
East carried the evangelist back to St. Paul, 
and the two towns were left to work out their 
own salvation. 
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Successful Finesse. 


The Yakima ( Wash.) Herald says that a very 
popular young woman of that village, when 
asked why it was that her husband, who before 
marriage was wild and profligate, was now quite 
domesticated and seemed to worship the ground 
she walked upon, said the main reason was, that 
when her spouse did happen to slip a cog she 





trouble in fashioning one. For severe utility, 
one is made of a single piece of black moire a 
yard long, doubled so as to form both the out- 
side and lining of the bag. This lining will be 
found to have more lasting qualities than the 
surah, which, although pretty, soon frays or 
wears thin. 
For the Home-Maker. 

Kitchen utensils are so cheap now that it is 

utter folly, if not a crime of wasting time, for 


| any housekeeper to be ill-supplied ‘with them. 
| What is the use of the advancement of civiliza- 
| tion or the spread of science if there be no ma- 


never heard him when he came in late, had | 


completely forgotten his indiscretion in the 
morning, and never remembered it afterwards. 
In other words, her husband appreciated the 
fact that she wasn’t eternally nagging him. 
There is lots of sense in this item. 


A Simple Diptheria Remedy. 
Diptheria would lose its terrors if a simple 
remedy were always available which 
could be trusted as efficacious. Such a remedy 
seems to have been given by the Scientific Amer- 


home 


worn: 

“At the first indication of diptheria in the 
throat of a child, make the room close; then 
take a tincupand pour intoitan equal quantity 
of tar and turpentine, then hold the cup over 
the tire, so as to fill the room with the fumes. 
The patient, in inhaling the fumes, will cough 
and spit up the membraneous matter, and the 
diptheria will pass off. The fumes of the tar 
and turpentine lessen the trouble in the throat 
and thus afford the relief that has baffled the 
skill of physicians.”’ 


Rules for the Napkin. 

There is a good deal of uncertainty as to 
whether it is or is not the thing to folda napkin 
after a formal meal. If one is staying in the 
house, and knows that napkin-rings are in use, 
it seems a reflection upon that custom to fling 
the napkin down in an untidy heap. An ele- 
gantly appointed table deserves better treat- 
ment, even at the end of the meal, than those 
disheveled piles of drapery. Therefore, it al- 
ways seems fittest to simply half-fold the nap- 
kin, and not attract attention to it either by 
one obtrusive habit or the other.”’ 

The above is taken from (rood Housekeeping, 
and it is certainly in the line of good sense. 
Whatever fashion may dictate, it is inelegant 
and almost indecent to leave one’s napkin all 
crinkled and tumbled on an otherwise immacu- 
late table. This isespecially true of the family 
table, and it is applicable to all occasions save 
the larger banquets. 

The Shopping Bag. 

The leather waist or belt satchel is being en- 
tirely superseded by the more capacious and 
altogether more convenient silk or satin shop- 
ping-bag. A handsome bag is of heavy black 
satin, and is one-half a yard wide. It is lined 
with changeable red surah silk, and is finished 
at the bottom bya broad band of black pas- 
sementerie. The drawing-strings at the top of 
the bag are of black gros grain ribbon. The 
receptacle is so large that it holds the owner’s 
purse and many small parcels when she goes 
shopping, or if she means to ‘‘take in’’ a mat- 
inee before she returns home, the ample reti- 
cule holds her opera-glasses, extra handker- 
chiefs, a pair of light gloves, and yet, like 
Robin-a-Dobin, of nursery-rhyme fame, is not 
full. These bags are so simply made that the 
veriest tyro in needlework would have little 








terial good resulting—if the great art of all the 
ages be not benefited? Cooking has always 
been an art, sometimes recognized, sometimes 
not. Today it is an easy thing to be a good 
chef. The way is made smooth, and with some 
idea of the eternal fitness of things, ingenuity, 
and interest in the subject, any woman can be 
a constant source of joy to all within her gates. 
Here are some of the new things, each one hav- 
ing been thoroughly tested. Dollie egg sepa- 
rators, retailed at thirty-five cents; Mrs. Row’s 
new fruit-jar, $1.25 per dozen; the Geyser coffee- 
pot, from ninety cents to $1.50; the Mudge can- 
ner; canister coffee-mill; favorite cream or egg- 
whip, $1.25; self-sealing pie-tin; enterprise meat- 
chopper, $1.75; dial scales; improved cake tins 
withont number; Christy kitchen spatula; and 
the useful weighing cup. Get these and other 
modern helps that you need, and see the sun- 
shine steal into your kitchen and feel the gloom 
pass out of your heart. 


To Renew Black Kid Gloves. 

Many ladies complain that black kid gloves 
become so rusty. Black glace kid gloves are 
liable to wear white or purplish at the ends of 
the fingers from attrition. Handling articles 
and buttoning the gloves assist in wearing 
away the surface dye, which, like beauty, is 
but skin deep. This surface dye must be re- 
newed. A little piece of sponge fastened toa 
hair-pin makes an excellent brush for this 
purpose, and, with a bottle of good, black ink, 
your outfit is complete. Wet your improvised 
brush with the ink and apply to the worn parts 
of the gloves. They will be on your hand, of 
course, unless you have one of the forms sold 
to wash and dry chamois gloves, which are very 
handy if you wear gloves of soft leather. The 
ink will dry very quickly, leaving a dull, dead 
mark on your gloves, showing where it has 
touched them. Witha piece of flannel, after 
the ink has thoroughly dried, rub on the dull 
place a little vaseline or sweet-oil—not too 
much—and, presto! you have nice, shiny black 
fingers and thumbs instead of the gray, worn 
digits your gloves showed prior to your artistic 
efforts at a nocturne in black. Remember, this 
treatment is only for black glace -kid gloves. 
The ink may and will improve worn suedes, but 
beware of the oiling process. 


A Rebellion Against Calling. 

A writer in Lippincott’s wishes to know of 
what earthly use iscompany. She says: “You 
probably see your neighbors once a week, meet- 
ing them on the public highways, and if you 
nod pleasantly and speak a word or two of the 
weather and of the health of the family, has 
not everything been done that our necessities 
require or formality can reasonably demand ? 
If we have business or need information that 
others can give us, go and askof them. Be 
brief, but to the point, and, leaving with what 
is desired, carry away also their blessing. To 
go to another’s house, to request of its inmates, 
one or all, to sit for half an hour or longer and 
listen to your platitudes, and—coming away— 
lie to them about a pleasant call, is intolerable. 
Yet there are thousands who do this daily. 


| 





Why should I leave my occupation, be it loa! 
ing even, and give my attention to some ma 
or woman who is thoughtless enough to ‘cal! 
The actuating motive never appears. Much 
spoken and nothing said. I receive no wort! 
thought to profit by or increase the probabilit 
of a beatific eternity. The familiar, well-gnaw: 
bones of doctrine fall from the devil’s tab! 
Usually I am forced to breathe, at such a tim 
a gossip-poisoned atmosphere. This ‘call’ 
another idea of civility, and Iam compelle: 
it appears, to be a victimof his or her whi 
If I refuse, as I have done point-blank, to pr 
sent myself, I am called a boor and all mani 
of ugly names.”’ 


A Lecture on Home Discontent. 

A woman with no care of home or who shir! 
domestic duties because they are unpleasar 
says the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, may owe th 
defect to training as much as to nature. The 
are men who perform all tasks perfunctori! 
and have no love for work. Women have mo: 
cause for the discontent of domestic drudge: 
because it is more monotonous than the en 
ployment of most men. If there is trouble 
the house, the wife is left to solitary brooding 
while the man goes out among his fellows a: 
soon finds distraction. Going out is a chang 
returning home is another. By evening t! 
events of the day have driven away the cares « 
the morning. Had the wife the same opp 
tunities, her little troubles would sit as light 
upon her. 

Where there is discontent, there is usually 
local cause which may be removed. If it 
characteristic, itis pitiable. The normally dis 
contented woman is a hypochondriac—sufferi: 
from a mental disorder, which needs such toni: 
as are usually given to grief. The trials of 
wife and mother will appeal to most men as 
affording some extenuation. The monotor 
of domestic duty, and the more limited oppo! 
tunities for daily change, will suggest tolera! 
consideration and efforts to afford her relic! 
even unknown to herself. There is a wid 
range between the discontent with irksome a! 
dreary routine—the aspiration for more pleasa1! 
if not more commendable occupation—and th 
discontent which comes of pampered selfishness 
It will require fully as much consideration a! 
tactful attention on the part of the husband | 
ameliorate it, as effort on the part of the wif 
And in the husband’s efforts will a reward | 
found in the exaltation of his own charact« 
even if it fail completely in its effect upon tl 
woman. 


Are Face Beautifiers Paralyzing? 

A writer in the Philadelphia Times says tha 
the powder ‘‘most commonly employed by th 
society woman is pink in color and makes tlh 
skin look smooth when rubbed in. It seem 
harmless,’’ she says, ‘‘but it is, in fact, made « 
ground stone, and when applied to the face fil! 
every pore of the skin. This is most dangerous 
as no perspiration can possibly escape. Whe 
this is used persistently for some time the sma! 
veins on the surface become paralyzed. Thi 
is the beginning of the end. 

‘“Washes,”’ the same writer observes, ‘‘shoul: 
all be avoided. No woman whocares about he! 
health should have anything to do with them 
There is not one among them that is innocent 
They all contain harmful minerals and are, i! 
fact, almost entirely composed of bismuth, mer- 
cury, and oxide of zinc. Bismuth is the favor- 
ite ingredient. This it is that paralyzes the 
small veins. The circulation of blood through 
those veins becomes impeded, and after awhile 
they become permanently visible in ugly little 
red lines. Mercury is generally used in the 
shape of corrosive sublimate, which is most 
injurious. Oxide of zinc fills up the pores and 
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es mischief in other ways. Washes that®re- 
ove freckles always have corrosive sublimate 
r their active principle. This is readily ab- 
rbed by the skin, and the mercury causes con- 
tutional derangement and often eruptions.” 
\nd then, attacking the creams, she declares 
it “all of them are exceptionally destructive. 
ey are made up almost entirely of corrosive 
jlimate and oxide of zinc. Almond oil is 
ided to these ingredients, and also rose-water, 
some other perfume. Rouge is likewise very 
irmful, although not so much so as the other 
smetics which are applied to the face. 

\ woman feels a queer sensation in her 
rms, accompanied by shooting pains and numb- 
ess. She usually supposes she has rheumatism, 

something of that nature, and that it will 
iss away in a few days. Instead of getting 
etter it grows gradually worse, and she finds 
er feet becoming uncomfortable. They feelas 
f needles and pins were being run into them. 
In fact, her whole nervous system appears to 
going to pieces. If she is sensible, she will 
longer delay seeing a first-rate physician. 
When the doctor examines her case, if he is an 
he will tell her that she has cosmetic 
paralysis. If she has not allowed it to go too 
ing, she will find that by removing the cause 
the artificial beautifiers—she will recover. If 
she is not willing to give them up, or has de- 
iyed until too late, she will gradually become 
paralyzed all over.”’ 
Not satisfied with these onslaughts, the rev- 
utionist goes on to say: ‘‘All French powders 
e dangerous. They are largely made of lead. 
Lead, like mercury, is readily absorbed by the 
skin, to which it gives a permanent, death-like 
It is apt to paralyze the muscles of 
and to cause eruption. Blood poison 
s likewise produced by it. Powder that con- 
iins lead is easy of detection, as it is much 
than that which has no lead in it. 
l'rench powders have a decided ‘‘body’’ and clog 
ip the skin, which is thoroughly unwholesome.”’ 
If all this be true,—and we confess that 
the Times’ writer makes out a pretty strong 
ise,—it follows that our wives and daughters, 
ind all their feminine kith and kin, must 
either sacrifice their complexion-stuffs or ia- 
flict incipient paralysis on the whole human 
ce. Harmful as they may be, however, we 
ire inclined to think that these toilet prepara- 
tions are not half so black as they are painted. 
So vital a taint as that depicted above would 
manifest itself more universally and 
pronouncedly in all the generations that have 
elapsed since powders, cosmetics, etc., were 
first employed as aids to feminine loveliness. 
Paralysis is not a dallying malady. Its march 
is swift; its effect deadly. Were all these com- 


xpert, 


vhiteness. 


the face, 
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degree, it would not require centuries of time 
for the mortal effect to manifest itself. 


Our November Scrap-Book. 

Sprinkle unslacked lime in the cellar to ab- 
sorb all dampness and kill disease germs. 

A raw egg, taken immediately, will carry 
down a fishbone that cannot be got up from the 
throat. 

The white of an egg beaten with loaf sugar 
and lemon, relieves hoarseness. Take a tea- 
spoonful once every hour. 

If a little flour is rubbed over a cake before 
icing, it will prevent the frosting from spread- 
ing and running off the sides. 


To clean copper kettles with little labor, use 
buttermilk and wash all copper utensils with 
it. Once a week will keep them bright and 
clean. 

The piano-lamp is a thing of the past and is 
now considered a nuisanee to most housewives. 











GOOD MORNING! 


The banquet-lamp is much more popular and 
decidedly more useful. 
In washing anything made of chamois skin, 


use warm water with a little ammonia in it, | 
| cure a headache, from whatever cause it arises. 
| The head aches when, from any cause, the little 


and do not wring the chamois. Press it and 


| rub and pull it, and dry quickly. 
There is nothing better for removing finger- | 


prints from furniture than a soft cloth moist- 
ened with kerosene. It will also remove white 


5 , ‘ : | spots on varnished or oiled furniture. 
plexion-wares paralyzing even in the slightest 


A smooth piece of whalebone, or the blunt 
edge of an ivory paper-knife, are good things 
with which to curl ostrich-feathers. Neither 
impoverishes the feather or curls it too tightly. 

To set the dye in black stockings, wash in 
strong salt and water, then dry and wash again 
in another solution, rinsing, lastof all, in clear 
water. If done properly, the dye will not move 
after this. 

A cheaper and purer syrup than you can pos- 
sibly buy, is made of a pint of granulated sugar 
and just enough water to keep it from burning 
while the sugar melts. Boil three minutes and 
do not stir. 

If a spoonful of borax is put into the last 
water in which white clothes are rinsed, it will 
whiten them very much. The borax should be 
dissolved in a little hot water before it is added 
to the rinsing water. 

If you are obliged to have your hands in 
strong, soapy water in washing dishes or other 











household work, a little vinegar rubbed on 


| them when taken from the water will improve 
them, as well as make them white. 


Putting the feet in hot water will invariably 


blood vessels in the brainaretoofull. Putting 
the feet in hot water draws the blood from the 
head. 

Brittle nails should be rubbed nightly with 
a little cold cream, vaseline or sweet oil, which 
will keep them from breaking. If gloves are 
worn at night the tips of the fingers should be 
cut off, or this practice will tend to make the 
nails brittle. 

An exceedingly nervous person, who cannot 
sleep, may often be quieted and put to sleep by 
being rubbed with a towel wrung out of hot 
salted water. Frequently a change from a 
warm bed to a cool one will tend to quiet a 
nervous person and make him drowsy. 

It is sometimes useful to know that a tea- 
spoonful of cornstarch is equal to one egg and 
may be substituted, in case of a scarcity of 
eggs, for part of the eggs in a custard or other 
dishes where milk and eggs are called for. 

Bread that has been cut in slices and has be- 
come stale, may be freshened by laying the 
slices together and folding a napkin around 
them; put the napkin in a paper bag, then 
place the bag in a hot oven for a few minutes. 
The bread will be found quite fresh and nice. 
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Promising Indications. 

The total land sales of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company during the fiscal year just 
closed amounted to $1,641,551. This is an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 over land sales for the 
previous year, and it may be cited as evidence 
of the revival of business and settlement in the 
Northwest. 


Found in Tacoma. 

According to the Pacific Coast Trade, the Ta- 
coma Smelting & Retining Company turned out 
5.200 bars of bullion, weighing 535,692 pounds 
and valued at $92.139.30, during August. The 
product includes 2,301.84 ounces of gold, valued 
at $47,579.03; 45,848.07 ounces of silver, valued 
at $30,718.21, and 532,387 pounds of lead, valued 
at $13,842.06. The company paid to seventy- 
eight employees $5,649.91 for the month, and 
paid $610 to wood-choppers and teams, a total 


wage disbursement of $6,259.91. 


By No Means a Failure. 

The Minneapolis Journal's annual estimate of 
the wheat crop for Minnesota and the Dakotas 
places the 1896 yield as follows: Minnesota 
$4,500,000 bushels, North Dakota 36,000,000, 
South Dakota 27,500,000; total, 108,000,000. 
While this is 85,000,000 bushels under the yield 
for 1895, the grain averages well in quality and 
it is believed that the short crop—assisted by 
the large falling off in the Russian output, will 
result in forcing prices to a point that will 
amply compensate for the shortage. 


Found in the Black Hills. 

A resource of the Black Hills, about which 
nothing has been said in the newspapers, is a 
stone from which a sort of plaster known as 
hard wall-plaster is manufactured. Although it 
has been in use some time, nothing has been said 
about it except by those who have been using 
it. The Rapid City (S. D.) Journal says it isa 
good substitute for lime, and that it does not 
require hair. One thing in favor of it is the 
fact that no time is required for the plastered 
walls to dry. A house can be plastered in the 
morning, and the family can move in the after- 
noon. 

Water-Works on His Farm. 

L. W. Follis has finished putting in a system 
of water-works of his own on his farm on Dry 
Creek. On the hill 
never-failing spring that he has piped down to 
the house. He hasruna line tothe yard, where 
he can irrigate his lawn, and has also taken it 
to the barnyard, where it supplies abundance of 
water for the stock. The spring is high enough 
to give considerable pressure. By attaching a 
hose he can throw water to the roof of his big 
barn. Itis a great convenience, and Mr. Follis 
says he would not take a thousand dollars for 
Wash. 


above his residence is a 


it.—Garfield Enterprise. 
An Oregon Tannery. 

The tannery at Eugene, Oregon, is now run- 
ning on full time. Several new buildings for 
sheltering tan-bark and wood, and additions to 
the main building, have been erected during 
the summer. A number of new vats have been 


built lately, and the capacity of the tannery 
has otherwise increased considerably 
within the past year, so much so that next 
year’s output of leather will far exceed that of 
any previous year. Twelve men are now em- 
ployed, and 1,000 sides of leather per month can 
be turned out as soon as the new vats are ready 
for use. The products of the tannery are 
shipped to Portland and San Francisco, the 
principal market being the latter city. The 
demand for the leather is such that it is shipped 
as fast as a few rolls can be turned out. Forty- 
five rolls, or over 10,000 pounds, were shipped 
during August. The output will be increased 
to fifty rolls per month after ashort time, says 
the Eugene Guard. 


been 





An Island Garden of Fifty Acres. 

An island in the Yellowstone River, com- 
prising about fifty acres and just west of the N. 
P. bridge, near Billings, Montana, has lately 
been filed upon asa homestead by W. A. Worley. 
If Mr. Worley’s plansare carried out, the island 
will become a veritable Garden of Eden. He has 
already planted some hundreds of different vari- 
eties of small fruits, and intends later to plant 
apple and other large fruits, which will doubt- 
less do well there, the soil being unusually rich. 
In addition to the cultivation of fruits, Mr. 
Worley will keep several hundred chickens and 
hope tosupply the Billings market with quan- 
tities of fresh eggs. 


To Take Gold From the Missouri River. 

The Helena /erald is authority for the state- 
ment that a company composed of Great Falls, 
Montana, people is going to try the experiment 
of washing gravel from the bottom of the Mis- 
souri River between Townsend and Canyon 
Ferry, with the view of saving some of the gold 
known to exist therein. Thecompany isstyled 
the Great Falls Mining Company, and is com- 
posed of several well-known mining and smelt- 
ing men, who just at present do not care to 
have their names made public. They have ex- 
pended a couple of thousand dollars or more 
building a large flatboat and equipping the 
same with some specially designed machinery 
invented by a citizen of the Cataract City. The 
boat is propelled by steam, which will also fur- 
nish the power needed for treating the gravel 
and sand from the river bottom. By a system 


of cups or elevators, running in an endless 
chain, the material is scooped up and run ove 
or through sluice-boxes carried upon the boat 
By a special arrangement of the latter, in con 
nection with some ingeniously devised and spx 
cially invented machinery, it is hoped that 
enough of the gold can be saved to make th: 
undertaking pay. 


Northern Pacific Prizes for North Dakota. 

The success of his first year’s experiments 
with the Campbell system of soil culture has 
induced General Manager Kendrick of th: 
Northern Pacific to prosecute his experiments 
on a larger scale, and next year eighty acres of 
land will be treated in each of the North Da 
kota counties of Stark, Morton, Burleigh, Kid- 
der, Stutsman, Fuster, Wells, Griggs, Richland, 
Eddy, Benson, Barnes, La Moure, Dickey, Ran- 
som and Cass. Three premiums will be offered 
for the best results, the premiums being on 
3,000-mile book, two 1,000-mile books and on 
1,000-mile book. The premiums will not be 
awarded upon the size of the yield secured, 
alone, on account of the difference in the char- 
acter of the soil in the different places. The 
awards will therefore be upon a scale of per- 
centages covering markings upon thorough 
plowing and packing, thorough cultivation and 
care of crop while growing, and yield of crop. 
It is estimated that the ratio of increase upon 
the different farms this year, owing to the 
adoption of the system, has been as follows: 
At Lisbon, fifty per cent; Jamestown, twenty- 
five per cent; Pingree, twenty-five per cent; 
Dawson, twenty-five per cent, and at Glen Ullen 
thirty-three per cent. 

The Northwest on Solid Bottom. 

Not until one travels throughout the North- 
west, says the Minneapolis Commercial Bulletin, 
can the importance of this section and the de- 
velopment in progress be appreciated. The 
Northwest is becoming prosperous in all that 
the word implies. The evidences of poverty 
and hard luck are almost entirely wanting. 
Prosperous towns are found on all sides, and 
these towns are growing in population. This 
is not imagination; it is fact. And the fact 
has important bearing on business. The ‘boom’ 
| of ten and twelve years ago is of the past. The 

trouble it caused, the inflation of values it pro- 

















A BIT OF FALL PLOWING IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN NORTH DAKOTA. 
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duced, the speculative spirit it in- 
spired, have run their course and 
gone forall time. The Northwest is 
in solid bottom. The readjustment 
necessary because of unsoundness 
has been accomplished, and the peo- 
ple now in the country are there to 
stay. 

The building up process has begun. 
Chere is growth now on all sides, 
ind indications are that the country 
towns suffering most from inflation 
and speculative wildness will, as the 
yeneral prosperity is expressed in 
increased population and_ better 
farm management, again attain the 
solidity which marked them a few 
years ago. There is much to encour- 
age in the Northwest today, and, 
outside of poor farming in some sec- 
tions, not much to discourage. The 
Northwest is productive. It will 
support a great people from its pro- 
ducts. This means much in the 
future. As the years go by improve- 
ment in methods will come in, and 
this will mean better results. Al- 
ready there is a disposition quite 
general among farmers to know more about 
their business. 

There is not a hamlet or town in the North- 
west that is not showing growth or improve- 
ment. These facts must be accepted as evi- 
dence of the growing independence of the com- 
munities. Inquiry develops less of unfavorable 
conditions, and destitution is almost unknown 
among any large number of people. The tide 
of immigration brought into the country, a 
decade ago, many who belong to the drifting 
class. These have largely disappeared, and in 
their places are actual farmers—those who have 
bought lands for a purpose and are staying by 
them. 


Stick to the Northland. 
The Jamestown (N. D.) Alert expresses the 
opinion that it is not likely that the “special 


inducements”? being offered Northern farmers | 
to take up land in the Southern States will be | 


very eagerly taken advantage of by the sensible 
farmers of North Dakota. It says that the 
agricultural conditions of the South are, from 
every point of view, no better than here, if as 
good. ‘From all over the South come reports 
of losses and depression in the cotton and to- 
bacco industries, their chief occupations and 
cash crops. This loss is as great, if not greater, 
than the wheat-raising business of the North- 
west is now suffering. It would certainly be 
foolish for a farmer to jump from the North to 
the extreme South, unused to their long seasons 
of debilitating heat, and with no assurance of 
better, if as good, results in any kind of farm 
work.”’ It advises people to stick to North Da- 
kota. “It is not the fault of land, our healthy 





climate, our markets or our educational advan- | 


tages, that farming is not now a paying busi- 
ness. When the remedy for this comes, ascome 
it must, there is no State in the Union where 
more money can be made farming and stock- 
growing than right here at home. We will not 
have to wait long for the results when the turn 
for higher prices comes, and then the North 
Dakota farmer will realize on his work just as 
quickly as the Southern farmer.”’ 

The Alert might goa step further and say that 
the farmers of North Dakota and of the whole 
Northwest are much better off every way than 
the cotton, tobacco and corn-planters of the 
South. The cotton-crop is much more frequently 
a failure, both as regards yield and price, than 
the Northern wheat-crop, and there is a greater 
diversity of crops here, also. A farmer would in- 


deed be foolish 
to exchange 
the healthful 
environments 
of his North- 
ern home for 
the debilita- 
ting conditions 
which exist so 
universally in Southern latitudes. There is 
greater intelligence here, a broader range for 


activity, and infinitely better opportunities for | 


individual advancement—whether it be social 
or agricultural. The continuous flocking of 
Southerners to the North would seem to belie 
the fake boom statements that farm-life in 
Southern latitudes is the direct road to easy 
fortune. 


Washington Wheat. 


The Island County 7imes, published at Coupe- | 


ville, Washington, says that one of the most 
remarkable yields of wheat ever recorded was 
grown on the Abbott farm this season by A. L. 
and L. A. Comstock. They had a total of 
thirty-seven acres of wheat, from which they 
threshed 3,096 bushels, an average of more than 
eighty-three bushels peracre. One field of this, 


| measuring twenty acres in area, yielded 2,236 


bushels, or an average of more than 111 bushels 
per acre. The other field would have turned 
out just as well, but for the mixture of wild 
oats with the wheat. The grain grew so heavy 
that considerable of it was prostrated by the 
rain-storm on the first of August, and conse- 
quently it was not all saved. The land upon 
which it grew is partof the Robert Hill dona- 
tion claim, and has been cultivated continu- 
ously without fertilization since 1852, a fact 
which illustrates the richness and lasting qual- 
ities of Whidby Island’s prairie-lands. 
Another great wheat region is the Palouse 
Country, south of Spokane. Early reports from 
this section were not promising, but now that 
the harvest is uver it is found that the yield is 
heavy—much larger than last year. Farmers 
are in a rather jubilant state of mind, for prices 
are fair in a ready market, and though much of 
the grain is not up to the highest standard, 
owing to the scorching winds of July, yet a 
great deal is of the very best quality. 
‘cost of grain transportation is in its weight, 
the railroads are not affected unfavorably. The 
O. R. & N. Company is now, and has been for 
some time, moving out a vast quantity of wheat 


SNAP SHOTS OF 


from the Palouse District. 
Inquiries at the local rail- 
road freight offices de- 
velop the fact that all 
who have any share of 
the traftic from that re- 
gion are very happily dis- 
appointed over the result 
of the harvest. 

The situation in Whit- 
man County is equally 
encouraging. The Gar- 
field Ente rprise,of October 
2, said that 100,000 bush- 
els of wheat were sold 
there within two days at 
an advance of four cents 
on the regular market 





THE FALL ROUND-UP. 


price, the price paid having been forty-tive 
cents. Of course, this represents but a frac- 
tional part of the wheat output there, never- 
theless it meant the immediate distribution of 
nearly $50,000 among the farmers of that vi- 
cinity, and consequent general good feeling. 


Angora Goats in Oregon. 

Talking about Angora goats, the Portland 
Oregonian says that Joseph Carstairs, of the 
Upper Satsop, about twenty miles west of 
Shelton, has great success with his flock, which 
| now numbers about eighty head. The does 
will breed twice a year, and a flock will about 
double itself every year by breeding only once, 
| as nearly every doe is sure to produce two kids. 
The only disease the flock seems subject to is 
that of the feet, similar to the foot-rot in sheep, 
which troubles this flock but little and then in 
the spring only. Mr. Carstairs is largely inter- 
ested in stock-raising, and has always kept a 
large band of sheep. The cougars and wildcats 
troubled him quite badly, occasionally taking 
several head in a single night, but since he has 
got his band of goats, not a sheep has been 
taken. The sheep and goats stay near each 
other nights, and the latter are brave and 
dangerous fighters. 


A South Dakota Achievement. 

That there is enterprise in South Dakota 
other than that shown in agricultural ways, is 
demonstrated by the following from the Brook- 
ings (S. D.) Register: 

“One of the greatest curiosities in the line of 
photography the writer has ever seen was 
brought home by Mrs. Ed. Williams on her re- 
turn from Huron this week. During a heavy 
thunder storm at night, F. W. Cannon, a Huron 
dentist, went up on top of a water-tower for the 





As the | 


| kind ever secured. 


purpose of trying to secure a negative of a flash 
of lightning. His first attempt was successful, 
and it is said to be the finest photograph of the 
He is receiving orders from 
scientists in this country, and also in Europe, 
for copies of the photograph.” 
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A Convicting Preacher. 

The Minneapolis Journal says that some of 
the curbstone arguments are calculated to drive 
a man to crime as much as the efforts of a negro 
preacher who was carrying on a protracted 
meeting in Missouri. When asked how he got 
on with the meeting, he said: ‘First rate! I 
made seventy convicts the first night.” 


She Replied Icily. 

“Ah!” observed the fool question-maker: 
“learning to ride the bicycle, I see! How are 
you getting on?”’ 

“T sometimes get a derrick to lift me on,” 
she remarked, icily, ‘‘and at other times I fall 
off the house into the saddle.”’ 

And then she tried to mount, and ran into 
the plum-tree again.— Minneapolis Journal. 


Good Thing to Push Along. 

A street gamin was yesterday ‘“‘shinin’ up” 
an elderly gentleman, who was leaning against 
a building. He was supported by two canes, 
which so attracted the attention of the boot- 
black that he sought to know why they were 
The gentleman explained that he 
had an injured knee and was thinking of hav- 
ing his leg taken off, but he added that it would 
cost a thousand dollars. 

“My!”’ exclaimed the lad; ‘“‘that’s an awful 
pile of money!’’ and then, after a moment’s 
hesitation, he added, ‘‘and it might kill you.” 

‘But if it kills me,’ the gentleman responded, 
“the doctors will give my family $5,000.”’ 

The bootblack polished away for some time, 
and then looked up and remarked: 

“Well, I’d have the d d thing cut off.’’ 
Duluth News-Tribune. 


necessary. 





He Called Him Down. 
Out in one of the pretty towns of Eastern 
Washington is a good-looking, half-way-sort of 


| over him. 


newspaper fellow who is so “stuck on himself” 


and so full of egotism that he is an offense to 
the gods themselves. He is also very loud- 
voiced. Wherever he way happen to be—in 
a busy office or in a drawing-room, his self- 
important voice and proprietary manner fill 


every inch of space and make life burdensome | 


to everyone else. 

A few days ago a local political club was or- 
ganized. At the club’s first regular meeting a 
goodly number of solid citizens were present 
and deep interest was manifested. One or two 
very sensible addresses had been made, when 


our would-be Adonis arose and began to speak. | 


He took the position that the others were all 
wrong. They didn’t understand these great 
questions, and he would set them right. And 
then, in a loud voice, he began to demonstrate 
his monumental asininity. After a while an 
old, gray-headed judge arose directly in front of 
the orator and, pointing a finger at him, said: 

“John, if you would only go out on some 
illimitable desert and let your wind off there, 
you would confer a lasting boon on your suf- 
fering townsmen and relieve the atmosphere of 
a stupendous quantity of noxious gas.” 





A ‘16 to |” Marriage. 
The Turtle Mountain published in 
Rolla, N. D., tells about a judge in that place 
who is a red-hot silver man and somewhat ex- 


Star, 





| obtains. 


' 
| citable in his nature. While marrying a couple 
| recently he got the marriage ceremony mixed up | 


with the Democratic platform, lately adopted 
at the Chicago convention. 
two attendants for the bride and groom, he 
started off in this fashion: 

‘‘Dearly beloved, we are gathered here in the 
sight of God and in presence of these witnesses 
to join together this man and woman in holy 
matrimony at the ratio of 16 to 1, which is an 
honorable estate instituted of God in the time 
of man’s innocency, signifying unto us that the 
standard of silver dollars shall be a full legal 
tender, equally with gold, for all debts public 
and private, into which holy estate these two 
persons come now to be joined. Therefore, if 
anyone can show any cause why Wm. J. Bryan 
should not be elected President of the United 
States, let him now speak or forever and here- 
after hold his peace. I require and charge 


| you both to stick to the Democratic platform 


adopted in Chicago, and if any one of you know 
of any impediment why ye should not, speak 
now, or forever hereafter hold your tongue.”’ 


They Laid Him Out. 

Sam Gordon, the veteran journalist of East- 
ern Montana, fell into the hands of a hard 
gang one night at the Republican State Con- 
vention at Helena, says an Anaconda paper. 
The Silver Bow crowd had the entire parlor 
floor of the hotel, and room 27 was known as 
their official headquarters, the rest of the floor 
being used as sleeping-rooms for the Silver Bow 
delegates and their friends. When Sam Gordon 
arrived from Custer County, the rooms were all 
gone and Sam was given a cot in the hall. The 
journalist deliberated at the bar several hours 
that night, doubtless, as to whether he ought 
to go to bed at all or not. It was late when he 
finally concluded to retire, and when he got 
into his little cot in the hall he lost no time in 
falling into a sound sleep. 
ever, there were others. A gang of Butte boys 
came along the hall to their rooms, a little be- 
fore morning, and found Sam sleeping soundly 
on the little cot. They carried the cot and its 
mammoth contents into room 27, and then took 
Sam and laid him out gently on the floor. The 
sleeper never stirred. His hands were crossed 
piously over his breast, and a sheet was drawn 


and hung it on the door with an inscription, 
which read: 
Died. 
Sam Gordon, 
A Goldbug. 
Inquest at 9:30. 


marked: 


After mistaking 


| cated at Oshkosh. 


jacks, do not call attention to it and remark 
upon the singularity of having found a hair of 
this color, when the cook isa Chinaman. Take 
the hair by both hands, carefully spread it out 
before your plate, and thus give everyone an 
opportunity to see it and guard against simila: 
substances. Be a gentleman, Ole, under al! 
circumstances. 

KatTI£.—In eating soup, drain the dregs by 
lifting the plate carefully (with both hands) to 
your mouth and letting it gurgle gently down 
your epiglottis in a ladylike manner. We are 
indebted to the Ladies’ Home Journal for this last 
suggestion. 

HENRY.—No; the Electoral College is not lo- 
It is not yet open for the 
season of °96-’97, nor have we its catalogue on 
hand.—-Bozemon ( Mont.) Chronicle. 





A Medical Treatise. 
‘*Now, then,” said the physician at the meet- 


| ing of the association, ‘‘you first catch your 


| anti-septic bazams. 


patient and lassoo him to the operating-table. 
Your instruments have been sterilized previ- 
ously and you have a full supply of septic and 
Make your incision at the 
point of the azaratic, and permit no palpitula- 
tion of the lorum unless you fear that the ar- 
genitric canal is likely to burst its banks and 
overflow the zazarina. Proceeding thence to 
the spasmalary, you lift the capuletic flimsorara 
and execute a pilmigory lesion of the boweletic. 
Splice the ology to the valvular zylomonic, and 
skin the tonsillotomy till the patient’s lamps 
bulge widely in the billymagotory. You will 
know by the bulging of the orbs that the anti- 
pyreticica tissue is making an egregious ass of 
itself, and the only thing left to do is to choke 
the pyloric till the gasserian gangalion is black 
in the face. This is the only manner in which 
nervous diseases can be successfully treated, and 


| if the zuma does not interfere and cause an over- 


Late as it was, how- | 


Then the boys hunted up some crape | 


‘That Silver Bow crowd are high fly- | 
ers, but I’ll let them know that I’m anything | 


but a white-sheeted ‘stiff’ with crape ornamen- | 
| tations.’ 





Side-Talks to Inquirers. 

MAUD S. 
be left on the plate for ‘‘manners,’’ no longer 
With wheat and oats down to their 


| ring if somebody wanted you to. 
The old idea that something must | 


present prices, etiquette cannot afford to over- | 


look the appetite of the hired man. 

Birpy.—A young lady does not generally 
have visiting cards until she has made her 
debut. We don’t know when that is, but, to 
be on the safe side, do not get visiting cards 


until you are able to use a knife and feed your- | 


self pie without smearing it all over your face. 
JERRY.—Do not wipe your whiskers, when at 


the table, with the back of your hand. Usea | 


red bandana handkerchief. It does not show 


anything but custard pie. 
If you find a yellow hair in your slap- 


OLE. 





flow of the spizamarina, the patient may live: 
otherwise, there is a chance for him to plow 
through the clouds by the time you finish your 
diagnostical apparition.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said a physician in the audience, ‘‘but 
what becomes of the choledochtomy?”’ 

‘*That,’’ said the lecturer, “is quickly ab- 
sorbed by the stirpicultural of the gastro-in- 
testino.”’ 

That explained it satisfactorily, and they 
voted it a scholarly paper—W. BR. C, in St. Paul 
Dispatch. 





A Happy Thought. 

‘“*‘Madam,”’ said the caller, ‘‘I have here a 
patent improvement on a washing-machine, 
and——”’ 

‘Don’t show it to me,’ she said, sharply; ‘1 
don’t need it and I won’t look at it.”’ 

“Strange!” he said, picking up the machine. 
“Just as your husband said.”’ 

‘‘What did he say?’’ she asked, suspiciously. 

‘“‘Nothing,’’ he answered. ‘‘Heonly said you 
were a crank, and wouldn’t look at a diamond 
Said you were 


” 





unreasonably contrary, and 

‘The old fool!’ she snapped. 
that machine.”’ 

‘‘And,” went on the agent, as he obeyed her, 
“he said you wouldn’t buy anything from a 
peddler because you were swell-headed and 
tried to make people believe you were the wife 
of a millionaire and a“ 

‘‘What is the price?’’ she almost shouted. 

“Only $5,” said the agent, laughing. ‘And 
he said that ‘i 

‘‘Here’s your five,’’ she said, throwing the 
bill at him in her rage; “‘sorry it ain’t ten. I'll 
spend every cent he has, the stingy old idiot! 
I’ll show him if I’m proud and cranky and 
swell-headed! I’ll break his face when——”’ 


‘Let me see 
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but the latter part of her remark was lost in 
the slamming of the door. 

‘‘Happy thought,”’ muttered the agent, as he 
slid down the street. ‘*There will be lots of 
joy when the old boy comes home tonight.” 
St. Paul Dispatch. 





An Oregon Dialogue. 

The following amusing and instructive dia- 
logue took place recently between the sheriff of 
this county and one of a squad of tramps re- 
cently committed to jail: 

‘‘Whence came you?”’ 

‘‘Froma town in New York called Jerusalem.’”’ 

‘‘What’s your business here?’’ 

“To learn to subdue my appetite and to 
spunge my living from an indulgent public.”’ 

“Then you are a regular tramp, I suppose?”’ 

“T am so recognized and accepted wherever 
[ go.”” 

‘‘How can I recognize you as a tramp?”’ 

‘‘By the largeness of my feet and general 
carnivorous appearance.” 

‘*How do you know yourself to be a tramp?” 

“In seeking food; by being often denied, but 
ready to try again.”’ 

‘‘How gained you admittance to this town?’’ 

‘‘By means of my feet.’’ 

‘‘How were you received?”’ 

“On the end of a night policeman’s billy, 
presented at my head.”’ 

‘How did the policeman dispose of you?’’ 

‘He took me several times around the town 
to the south, east and west, where he found the 
city marshal, police judge and jailer, where a 
great any questions were asked.”’ 

‘What advice did the judge give you?”’ 

‘‘He advised me to walk in upright, regular 
steps to the next town.” 

‘Will you be off, or from?”’ 

‘‘With your permission, I’ll be off p. d. q.”’ 

‘‘Which way are you traveling?”’ 

“The high-way.”’ 

“Of what are you in pursuit?”’ 

“Time. I want to kill him.” 

‘My friend,” said the sheriff, ‘‘you are now 
at an institution where the wicked are always 
troublesome and the weary are as bad as the 
rest. You will now be conducted tothe middle 
chamber by a flight of stairs consisting of five 
steps or more. Instead of corn, wineand oil,— 
the wages of the ancients,—yours will be bread 
and water for five days. When your company 
escapes from here, divide yourself into parties 
of three each and take a bee-line for Portland, 
where they run free soup-houses. Follow your 
guide and fear no danger—if you behave your- 
self.”’— Pendleton (Ore.) East-Oregonian. 





A True Campaign Story. 

They had a great time ata recent political 
meeting ina Western State. It wasa Democratic 
blowout—large and enthusiastic. Just prior to 
the meeting two young men, bent on mischief 
and with no fear of campaign speakers, gained 
access to the attic with a loaded phonograph 
and prepared to make Rome howl. A large 
horn was attached to the instrument and rested 
on the floor, big end down, directly over a 
ventilator in the ceiling of the hall. 

At last the hall was crowded to the doors, 
and time for speechmaking had arrived. Intro- 
ductions followed and the orator of the evening, 
full of information and statistics, began to 
boom Bryanism. 

‘Rats! Rats!’ exclaimed the phonograph. 
‘“‘What’s the matter with McKinley? He's all 
right! Three cheers for McKinley! Hip, hip, 
hurrah!’ 

It was not a loud voice, but it was clear and 
persistent. Necks were turned in every direc- 
tion, each man looking angrily at his neighbor. 
The chairman rapped, and a policeman was re- 








quested to march the disturbing element from 
the hall. 

Again the speaker broke forth, and once more 
he was interrupted by the story of how Mc- 
Ginty sought the bottom of the sea. 

All was confusion in an instant. The orator 
stormed, the chairman pounded, the audience 
hunted for the so-called McKinleyite and longed 
to throttle him. ‘Put him out!” “Kill him!” 
**Mob him!”’ they cried; and all the while the 
ridiculous song was being turned off with light- 
ning rapidity. 

Finally the ballad ceased and the orator, with 
a wild and threatening look in his eyes, began 
to discuss the silver question. But he didn’t 
get far. The thin little veice brought him up 
with a— 

‘What are you giving us? Hurrah for Mc- 
Kinley! You’re not in it with him!’ And 
then, to cap it all, the phonograph proceeded to 
to announce in clear, shrill tones the speech that 
McKinley delivered at Canton the other day. 

This was too much. The orator was knocked 
out and sat down, limp. Policemen searched 
the house in vain. When quiet reigned again, 
the chairman said that the meeting had been 
broken up by a mean, unprincipled, low-down 
Republican ventriloquist and would adjourn, 
but that the offender was well-known and would 
be punished forthwith. 

As the audience arose to leave the hall the 
phonograph yelled, in good, rich Irish: 

“Oh, but ye’re daisies! It’s foin quitters ye 
are! Oi’d strike, too, if Oi were yez! Ye’re 
biscuits, ivery wan of ye! ’Rah for Mac! ’Rah 
for Mac!”’ 

An Essay on Flies. 

While the fly season is about over and the 
whole subject just a bit stale, the following 
from the Miles City (Mont.) Yellowstone Journal 
is so true to nature that it is worthy a place in 
these columns. The Journal says—seriously and 
editorially: 

‘For the average desk-worker, particularly if 
he be inclined to baldness, there is no more en- 
joyable recreation these days than to spread 
three or four sheets of tanglefoot fly-paper 
around one’s desk and then lie back and watch 
the damphool flies get onto it. The same per- 
sistency that induces them to come back at 
you time after time after being brushed away, 
is what aids the fly-paper in its deadly work. 
They will come again, and are sure to get mired 
in the end. It is lots of fun to watch them. 
As soon as one gets caught by the toes, he starts 
his wings agoing and raises himself up so that 
his legs look like stilts and you would swear 
that he is going to get away; but he isn’t. No 
such luck for him. He can’t keep up the wing 
exercise very long,—probably a second or two,— 
and when he stops, he is winded; a few brief 
and abortive struggles mire him still deeper, 
and it generally ends in one desperate wrench 
that tips his flyship over on his beam ends and 
puts one of his wings into the glue. Then he 
is gone, and the spectator can turn his atten- 
tion to a fresh arrival. Once in a while there 
comes a husky, big blue-bottle strong enough 
to pull all but his front legs clear; but these 
hold fast, and when the wings are brought into 
action he simply turns a summersault and lies 
down on his back, and that is the end of him. 
An attentive study of flies—as connected with 
fly-paper—for the past twenty-four hours has 
convinced the writer that they are the biggest 
fools in Christendom. A fly will march to cer- 
tain death with all the stolidity of a Turk; but 
when you think that the fellow who is dancing 
his last jig before your eyes is probably one ofa 
gang which, a short time before, persisted in 
playing leap-frog on your bald head, or made 
repeated attempts to explore the recesses of 








your ear, you say ‘let her go as she lays’ and 
watch the deal out with perfect composure not 
unmixed with satisfaction. But it isa lament- 
able fact that, though you may slay thousands 
upon thousands, the visible supply is not per- 
ceptibly diminished. ‘What’s the good of any- 
thing, anyhow?’ ”’ 


Cold Tea and Vinegar. 

A good story is told of a certain well-known 
citizen relative to a New Year’s resolution 
which was broken. In want of a better name 
for the purposes of this story, his name shall be 
called Smith. The evening before New Year's, 
Smith and several of his friends agreed to ab- 
stain from all manner of malt and intoxicating 
liquors for one year, but the resolution was 
made under peculiar circumstances and was 
taken as a good deal of a dare by Smith; he re- 
solved merely because the other fellows did, 
and, being a politician, he could not afford to 
be interested in an unpopular movement. That 
being a popular resolution he acceded to the 
will of the majority out of force of habit, trust- 
ing to the future to point out a way of escape. 

When Smith went home, that evening, he 
told his wife that he had sworn off looking at 
the wine when it was red, and she was delighted 
accordingly. But a few evenings afterward 
Mrs. Smith noticed that the wine in the de- 
canters on their private sideboard was dis- 
appearing. She did not suspect her husband 
for a minute, but accused the servants. They 
denied it, one and all. Finally she took the 
girl off in a corner and demanded to know who 
had been drinking the wine. The girl protested 
that she new nothing about it, but her looks 
belied her statement and the girl finally broke 
out with: 

“Oh! Mrs. Smith, I can’t tell you; it would 
hurt your feelings.”’ 

‘*You don’t mean to say—to say that it is 
it was Mr. Smith?’’ gasped Mrs. Smith. 

“Yes; it’s Mr. Smith,’’ answered the girl, and 
she hung her head. 

Mrs. Smith was sorely distressed, but she hit 
upon a plan to discover the truth for herself. 
She knew that it had previously been the habit 
of her husband to take a “nip” every morning 
immediately upon getting up, and she deter- 
mined to watch him. However, to carry her 
point a little further, she poured the wine out 
of the decanters and put vinegar in one and 
cold tea in the other. 

The next morning, when Mr. Smith arose he 
went downstairs, anda minute later Mrs. Smith 
slipped on a dressing-gown and followed noise- 
lessly. She arrived just in time to see her hus- 
band lifting a glass of cold tea to his lips. 

“Just what I thought!’’ declared Mrs. Smith. 
‘“You’re at it again!” 

Smith was embarrassed for a minute, but, 
putting on a bold front, he exclaimed: 

“I’m going to drink this if I want to; it 
won’t hurt me!”’ 

And he swallowed the cold tea. Again he 
looked embarrassed, but it was only for a min- 
ute. Then, pouring out a glass of the vinegar, 
he said: 

‘‘Now, you think you havea joke on me, don’t 
you? Well, cold tea won’t hurt me, either!” 

In his excitement and nervousness he swal- 
lowed about three fingers of the vinegar, which 
brought the tears to his eyes despite his efforts 
to keep them back. This was too much for 
Smith, and seizing his hat he hurried from the 
house. He was gone until evening, and when 
he came home he hardly knew what to do with 
himself. But his wife was charitable enough 
to let the matter drop, merely remarking, casu- 
ally: 

‘Tom, the wine in the decanters is all right 
now.’’—Seattle Times. 
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OUR STATE IMMIGRATION BUREAU. 

The Minnesota State Immigration Bureau, 
established last winter as a result of the im- 
portant Northwestern Immigration Convention 
held in St. Paul in November last, has done 
good work. Secretary Groat, under the direc- 
tion of President Schurmeier, has circulated 
widely the most practical, compact and inter- 
esting document on the natural resources, cli- 
mate and industrial advantages of the State, 
ever issued. This document is in the form of 
amap folder, containing a good country and 
railroad map of the State and a mass of care- 
fully digested and intelligently arranged infor- 
mation of precisely the character calculated to 
attract new settlers. The bureau occupies at- 
tractive and accessible quarters on Jackson 
Street, in St. Paul, and is the favorite resort of 
men from all parts of the State who are engaged 
in the work of selling lands, locating settlers 
and otherwise promoting the immigration 
movement. 

All the money thus far expended in main- 
taining the bureau has come from the subscrip- 
tions of two railroad companies and a few pub- 
lic-spirited citizens of St. Paul. These citizens 
have no business ends to gain from the move- 
ment, and are actuated in contributing to the 
funds of the association solely by their desire to 
build up the State of Minnesota. Their ideais 
to carry the work of the bureau along until it 
can be submitted to the Legislature next Jan- 
uary and an application be made, on the merit 
of what has actually been accomplished, for its 
continuance under the authority of the State 
government. 

A State immigration convention will no 
doubt be convened next winter by President 
Schurmeier, composed of delegates from all the 
counties. At this meeting reports will be pre- 
sented showing the number, nationality and 





avocations of new settlers that have come into 
the State during 1896, and their distribution 
by counties or Congressional districts. There 
will also, no doubt, be a fuller presentation 
than has ever been made before of the different 
regions of Minnesota which now offer the most 
attractive fields for farming settlement, and 
also of special opportunities for manufacturing 
and other industries. Preparations for this 
convention should be begun at once. It should 
be a thoroughly representative gathering of 
enterprising, public-spirited men who have 
already borne their full share of the noble work 
of converting, in a single generation, a wilder- 
ness into a magnificent commonwealth of more 
than a million and a half of people. 
e 
WHEAT IS UP. 

The recent strong advance in the price of 
wheat is a matter of great interest to all our 
readers in the great Northwestern wheat-belt 
and in the important wheat-growing regions of 
Washington and Oregon. The gain from the 
lowest range of prices is already over twenty 
per cent. All indications lead to the belief 
that this gain will be maintained throughout 
the winter and spring. Probably we shall see 
higher prices in May than the highest yet 
reached. An advance of twenty per cent in 
the price of the chief staple of the Northwest- 
ern States, means a great deal of money for 
this region. The upward movement appears to 
have no speculative impulse behind it. There 
is no corner on boards of trade. The whole 
gain ig attributed to an unexpected shortage 
in the world’s wheat supply. The harvests of 
the present year have not yielded as largely as 
was anticipated. In the first place, the last 
winter’s crop in the Argentine Republic, where 
our winter months constitute the summer 
season, was considerably less in volume than 
that of the preceding year. Then the crop of 
Southern Russia and of the Danube countries 
did not come up to the estimates. The last 
India crop was a partial failure, on account of 
drought. Our own Northwestern wheat-crop 
proved to be considerably lighter than that of 
the previous year, and, while not exactly a 
short crop, was certainly not better than an 
average one. Taking the whole wheat-pro- 
ducing field together, the falling off from esti- 
mates made last summer is sufficiently great to 
warrant the recent rise in prices. How long 
this advance will be maintained, is, of course, a 
matter of conjecture only. Everything will 
depend upon the volume of next year’s crop. 
Until that crop is harvested, no causes are 
likely to operate which will lower the present 
prices. 

It is too late, now, to point out any political 
lessons that may be found in the advance of 
wheat. The old law of supply and demand has 
got in its work—that is all. People who im- 
agine that the recent low range of prices of 
wheat was occasioned by some fault in our 
money system, have had occasion to do a little 
fresh thinking. No well-informed man ever 
believed that wheat went down because of the 
fall in the price of silver, but there are some 
millions of people in the United States, who 
take their opinions from partisan newspapers 
and political orators, that shared this curious 
delusion. They will probably have recovered 
from it by the time this article isin print. One 
of the stories of the late campaign was of the 
man who, on being told that the law of supply 
and demand regulated the price of all products, 
replied that his party would see to it that that 
law was repealed as soon as it got in power. 
Now that the law of supply and demand is 
working to raise prices, that sort of shallow- 
pated fellows will not want to have it repealed. 
It is only when natural laws do not work their 








way, that people imagine that the remedy can 
be found in legislation. It was said long ago 
by a wise English statesman, that you cannot 
make men virtuous by an act of parliament. 
There still seem to be a good many people, 
however, who imagine that men can be made 
rich by act of Congress. 

* 
THE NEW NORTHERN PACIFIC BOARD. 

The board of directors of the new Northern 
Pacific Railway Company, which has purchased 
the property and franchises of the old Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company, excepting the lands 
east of the Missouri River, has been named by 
the voting trust under the plan of reorganiza- 
tion and is as follows: 

Edward D. Adams, Charles H. Coster and 
Robert Bacon, of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co; 
Charlemange Tower, Jr., of Philadelphia; Rob- 
ert M. Gallaway, president of the Merchants’ 
National Bank; Eben B. Thomas, D. Willis 
James, Francis Lynde Stetson, Edwin W. Win- 
ter, Samuel Spencer, president of the Southern 
Railway Company; Dumont Clarke, president 
of the American Exchange National Bank; 
Brayton Ives, John D. Rockefeller, James Still- 
man, president of the National City Bank, and 
Walter G. Oakman, president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company. On October 26 this new board 
of directors elected officers for the ensuing year. 
They are: 

Chairman of the board of directors, Edward 
D. Adams, New York; president, Edwin W. 
Winter, St. Paul; vice-president, George C. 
Gorham, Washington, D. C.; comptroller, John 
Scott, St, Paul; secretary, Charles F. Coaney, 
New York; assistant secretary, George H. Earl, 
St. Paul; treasurer, Albert E. Little, New York; 
assistant treasurer, C. A. Clark, St. Paul. 

The personnel of the new board is a matter of 
considerable interest to the people of the seven 
States and two British Provinces in which the 
Northern Pacific does business. Edward D. 
Adams, the chairman, is comparatively a new 
man among the railway magnates of Wall 
Street, but he has grown up from a boy among 
the leaders in the world of finance, and has for 
some time been recognized as a strong force. 
He formerly belonged to the old banking-house 
of Winslow, Lanier & Co., and in recent years 
has represented the interests of the Deutsche 
Bank of Berlin in the Northern Pacific and in 
other large American investments. His new 
appointment is a recognition of the ability he 
displayed in the executive work of reorganizing 
the Northern Pacific. Charles H. Coster is one 
of the partners in the firm of J. P. Morgan & 
Co., and is known in Wall Street as a financier 
of unusual sagacity. Robert Bacon isalso asso- 
ciated with the great Morgan interests. Char- 
lemange Tower isa Philadelphian, an old North- 
ern Pacific man, and is heavily interested in 
iron mining in Minnesota. The town of Tower 
was named in his honor. Francis Lynde Stet- 
son is a member of one of the great New York 
law firms that transact a good deal of business 
for J. P. Morgan & Co. He is regarded as one 
of the ablest corporation lawyers in the me- 
tropolis. 

Edwin W. Winter, of St. Paul, needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. He is the new presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific, and is the only 
Western man on the board. Samuel Spencer is 
president of the Southern Railway Company 
and is regarded in New York as an expert on 
all matters concerning railway management 
and finances. Brayton Ives has been for many 
years interested in the Northern Pacific, and 
was president of the company during the period 
of the receivership. Robert M. Galloway, for- 
merly connected with the Manhattan Elevated 
Road and now president of the Merchants’ 
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National Bank, is a friend of Brayton Ives and 
was his choice for one of the receivers at the 
time McHenry and Bigelow were appointed at 
one end of the line and Burleigh at the other. 
The names of E. B. Thomas, Willis James, 
James Stillman, Walter Oakman and Dumont 
Clarke are well known in Wall Street circles. 
Everybody knows all that there is to be said 
about John D. Rockefeller, the great Standard 
Oil millionaire. He originally came into North- 
ern Pacifie affairs during the Villard regime, 
on account of his heavy interests in Wisconsin 
Central and in the Chicago terminal companies. 

The new Northern Pacific board is a very 
strong one financially and strong, too, in its 
knowledge of the history of the road and of its 
capabilities for future development. It is need- 
less to say that the power behind it, but not in 
it, is J. Pierpont Morgan, who, with his ac- 
customed genius for large movements in the 
tield of railway finance, carried through to suc- 
cess the reorganization plan. 





* 
THE ALASKA BOUNDARY. 

‘There are two open questions concerning the 
true boundary between Alaska and the British 
Possessions which must soon be determined by 
agreement with the British government. The 
first affects certain placer-mining camps along 
the Yukon and depends upon the exact loca- 
tion of the 141st meridian west of Greenwich. 
The line just reported by the Canadian sur- 
veyor, Mr. Ogilvie, is practically identical, save 
fora few hundred yards, with that located in 
1891 by our own surveyor, Mr. McGrath; so that 
this question presents no real difficulties. To 
put up boundary-posts would only be a matter 
of astronomical surveys made by a joint com- 
mission representing the two governments. It 
is a noteworthy fact that the American miners, 
who are likely to find their claims in Canada 
instead of in the United States, as they sup- 
posed when they located them, are rather 
pleased than otherwise to come under the Brit- 
ish flag. The reason is that the niggardly policy 
of Congress towards Alaska has failed to provide 
any machinery of civil government in the re- 
mote regions of the Yukon. There are no land 
titles to be had, and the only law adminis- 
tered is such as the miners themselves enforce 
through the terrors of Judge Lynch. Canada, 
on the other hand, follows up her people with 
the strong arm of her government, and, through- 
out, that admirable organization of a semi-mil- 
itary and semi-judicial character, the North- 
western Mounted Police, maintains order in 
the remotest regions. Besides, the Canadian 
mining laws are just and liberal and are en- 
forced without fear or favor. It is a disgrace 
to this great nation that a vast region like 
Alaska, abounding in natural wealth, should 
so long be left without a civil organization suf- 
ficient for the protection of life and property. 

The other boundary question is one of a much 
more serious character. It involves a consid- 
erable part of the long, narrow seacoast strip 
of the Territory. The Canadians claim that 
the true meaning of the old boundary conven- 
tion between Great Britain and Russia, which 
provides, in rather general terms, that the line 
should be drawn along the highest peaks of the 
main range of mountains, is that it should not 
follow the watershed divide, but should be run 
from one isolated peak to another along the 
Coast. This would deprive us of large bays and 
inlets and their shores, and practically confine 
us to the islands and a few promontories and 
peninsulas that jut out from the mainiand. 
The contention is absurd, but it may cause 
trouble. It was evidently the intent of the 
treaty that the divide from which the waters 
run eastward to the Yukon and westward to 





the ocean should be the boundary. 
ways acted on this interpretation, and Great 
Britain never offered any objection. It is the 
Dominion government that now sets up the 
preposterous claim of right to crowd us off the 
mainland of Southern Alaska. 





* 


TRAINING DOGS FOR BEAR. 


Several persons in this region, states the 
Portland Oregonian, have an ambition to own a 
pack of dogs trained to hunt bear and to find 
them, and to be capable of ‘‘attracting their 
attention” and holding them until the hunters 
come up. There is a man out on the Scholl’s 
Ferry road, not many miles from the city, who 
has such a pack of dogs. He had a bear, not 
exactly tame, to practice them on, and many a 
lively tussel the bear and the dogs had, the 
owner of the animals taking care that neither 
the dogs nor the bear got much the worst of it. 
These little turn-ups were greatly enjoyed by 
the dogs, and even the bear seemed to look 


upon them as a sort of agreeable variety in his | 


rather monotonous life. A while since the man 
had occasion to go to Spokane, to be absent 
several days. During his absence the dogs got 
lonesome and concluded to “play’’ with the 
bear. They managed to break into the in- 
closure where he was kept, and, as there was 
no one to restrain them, they determined to 
play the play out. When the man arrived 
home, a day or twosince, he found the carcasses 
of two of his dogs in the bear pen, but the bear 
was gone. The other dogs, some seven in num- 
ber, were limping around, more or less scratched 
and torn, but nowhere could the bear be found. 
The bear’s chain and collar were there, and, 
after searching around for a while, the larger 
bones of the bear and patches of his skin were 
found scattered about the place. The dogs had 
killed him and eaten him, and now they are 
looking around for more. That is the way to 
train bear-dogs. 





THE STAMPEDE. 





In the misty East afar, 
There are shafts of pearly gray 
That dim the morning star 
And tell of the coming day; 
And, ever so far away, 
Where the day and night are one, 
A moving throng is coming along 
From the land of the hidden sun. 


A frenzied and seething mass, 
Urged on by resistless fear, 
They trample the prairie grass, 
Now green in the spring of year; 
And as they distinct appear, 
The powdery dust rolls high, 
And fades in the gloom of the dome-like room— 
The void twixt the earth and sky,— 


The leader a stallion black, 
Foam-flecked from neck to flank; 
And far—and still further back, 
They follow in broken rank. 
And the ceaseless and rhythmic clank 
Of a thousand hoofs on sward, 
Rings out like the chime of a haunting rhyme 
From the lyre of an ancient bard. 


They pass like a troubled dream — 
O’er billowy hill and swale, 
And their fainting hoof-beats seem 
Like the dying throe of a gale; 
And down in the East there, pale, 
Is the light that bespeaks the day, 
While over the ground comes the regular sound 
That rises and dies away. 


The day comes on apace, 

The frightened herd is gone, 
And over the earth's fair face 

Steals the light of another dawn; 
And backward is faintly borne 

The sound of their maddened flight, 
As many abreast in the far off West, 


They follow the flying night.: | 
J.B. Rice. | 


Written for The Northwest Magazine. | 
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An Inspiring Book. 
Horatio W. Dresser, author of the ‘‘Power of 


Pe 


Silence,”’ a work which commanded wide at- 
tention about a year ago from thoughtful peo 
ple, has just issued another book in the same 
vein of lofty philosophy. It is entitled ‘*The 
Perfect Whole, an Essay on the Conduct and 
Meaning of Life.” If the author were to be 


| classified in any ancient school of philosophy, 


he might be called a Platonist; if ranked with 
a modern school, he would be regarded as a fol- 
lower of Emerson. The purpose of the present 
volume is to point out the secret of happiness, 
by which the author means, not the life of 
outer sensations, but the great inner joy and 
peace of finding one’s self in harmony with the 
Universal,—that is to say, with God. The 
secret of happiness, he says, is to cease the rest- 
less activity, a pursuit which causes the un- 
happiness of finite llfe, and recognize that 
which is eternally with us. The intellect must 
be convinced of the supremacy and sufficiency 
of the Spirit. He goes on to say in his preface 
that, ‘‘broadly defined, the purpose of this book 
is three-fold, psychological, metaphysical, and 
practical. As a psychological analysis, it is 
especially concerned with the higher or spirit- 
ual nature of man. Asa philosophical discus- 
sion, it aims to develop a generally sound view 
of reality by a consideration of materialism, 
agnosticism, and mysticism, in the light of their 
shortcomings when compared with the demands 
both of reason and the spiritual sense. It points 
out many important distinctions essential to a 
just view of life, and indicates the dangers of 
pantheism and of all one-sided conceptions of 
the universe. In its practical aspect it urges 
the same need of breadth and discrimination 
which it finds essential to a sound doctrine of 
reality. It is an urgent appeal to life, a plea 
for the realization of ethics, and the applica- 
tion of spiritual law in every moment of exist- 
ence. But its threefold purpose and its indi- 
vidual confessions of faith are alike subservi- 
ent to the one central idea for which it stands, 

the unity of all that exists in an ultimate 
spiritual reality. In ways we know not, and 
in moments when we least expect it, the Spirit 
makes its presence known in the soul.” 

The essence of Mr. Dresser’s philosophy of 
the ‘‘Perfect Whole,’ is that there is and could 
be but one ultimate, omnipresent and eternal 
Reality, the beginning, substance and comple- 
tion of all that exists, absolutely omniscient and 
self-subsistent,—the living God; and that from 
this ultimate source, yet still within and never 
independent of it, all things and beings pro- 
ceed. Man, the individualized manifestation 
of the perfect life, is thus in reality part of the 
Whole, whence he derives all that he is, all 


| that he thinksand feels. The slightest thought, 


the most mysterious experience, the hardest 
task, therefore, bear some relation to the per- 
fect life of the All. There is noabsolute error, 
no unmixed evil, and no unknowable Thing-in- 


| itself; for, whatever exists, bears some relation 


to the one Reality, and is therefore intelligible. 
The one great essential in human life is to be- 


| come deeply conscious of the eternal relation- 


ship of the individual soul to the Perfect Whole, 
to co-operate with the uplifting spirit within, 
and thus to attain peace, equanimity and life 
through willing service and obedience, and 
through comprehensive thinking and many- 


| sided development. 


Mr. Dresser’s book is published by Mr. George 
H. Ellis, 141 Franklin Street, Boston; price, $1.50 
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Tue shipment to India last month of 10,000 
tons of California wheat, is an event unpar- 
alleled in the history of Pacific commerce. For 
centuries, India fed her own teeming popula- 
tion. In the matter of breadstuffs she was 
sufficient unto herself. Then, when railroads 
penetrated her vast interior plains and her 
foot-hills’ region lying at the base of the Hima- 
layas, she began to export wheat to Europe. 
This export movement, although not very great 
in total quantity, seemed to help overload the 
markets of Liverpool, already sufficiently sup- 
plied from North and South America, from 


Russia and from the Danubian countries, and | 


accelerated the downfall of prices. The Indian 
ryot, working for ten cents a day, competed 


national boundary, west of the Columbia River 
and the Trail Creek District and east of the 
Okanagan Country. A number of good mines 
have recently been opened there. D.C. Corbin 
has been considering for some time a project for 
building a branch of his Spokane and Northern 
road into the district; but to do this he must 
get a Canadian charter, for his line would 
have to follow the valleys and cross the bound- 
ary, and the special privileges of the Canadian 
Pacific Company stand in the way. Under the 
old agreement with that company, made by the 
Dominion Government, no other road can build 
within twenty miles of the boundary, on Ca- 
nadian soil, without the consent of the C. P. R. 
The recent hard times have prevented Mr. 
Corbin from pushing his project actively. The 
C. P. R. itself has a line marked out that is 
eventually to run through the Boundary Creek 
District. It leaves the main line of that road 
at Lethbridge, crosses the Rockies at the Crow’s 
Nest Pass, runs through the Kootenai District 
and the Okanagan Country, and finally rejoins 
the main line about eighty-five miles west of 
Vancouver. There is also a local British Co- 
lumbia scheme for building a road from Van- 
couver west to the Boundary mining district, 


| which has progressed no farther than the paper 


with the harvest hands and plowmen of our 


Northwestern fields, who get from $1.50 to $2 a 
day. Last spring the Indian wheat-crop was a 
practical failure, owing to drought. Neverthe- 
less, a good deal of wheat was shipped to Europe; 
but it turns out that there was not enough 
kept in the country to feed the people until 
harvest comes again in March. Hence the 
California shipments. Of course. thisnew con- 
dition is not a durable one. 


Ir turns out that Dr. Nansen’s tough little 
ship, the Fram, which successfully withstood 
all the poundings and squeezings of the great 
polar ice-floes, was built wholly of Puget Sound 
fir. Four years ago, when Nansen was making 
the plans for his vessel, he concluded that the 
Douglas fir was the strongest and most durable 
timber in the world for his purpose. He gave 
an order to the Puget Sound Lumber Company, 
of Port Gamble, Washington, and the material 
was shipped to Norway by that concern. Speak- 
ing of the remarkable endurance of the Fram, 
after his return, Nansen said that she with- 
stood the most terrible pressure and proved 
even stronger than had been hoped for, not a 
sign of a crack being shown when she was lifted 
out of her frozen bed by crushing ice as high as 
her bulwarks. Says Nansen: ‘After that ex- 
perience I consider the Fram equal to any- 
thing in the way of pressure.’’ The superiority 
of the Douglas fir for shipbuilding has long 
been recognized on the Pacific Coast, and now 
this timber is making its way in the East in 
competition with yellow-pine and oak. Nan- 
sen’s experience with it ought to attract the 
attention of all shipbuilders. Its value for 
heavy timbers used in large buildings and for 
bridges is as great as for vessel construction. 
The enormous size of the fir-trees, and the con- 


It helps, however, | 
to push up the price of wheat all over the world. | 





tiguity of the fir forests to tide-water in exten- | 
sive districts of both Washington and Oregon, 
| 


make logging and saw-mill operations compara- 
tively inexpensive. When business revives, 
there will be a great demand in Eastern mar- 
kets for the stout firlumber of our Pacific 
Northwest. 


A G@oop deal of talk and speculation has been 
current in the newspapers of Washington, since 
the visit of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern officials to that State, concerning 
the probability of the early building of a rail- 
road to the Boundary Creek mining district. 
This district lies on both sides of the inter- 





stage. The new scheme talked of in Washing- 
ton is for a road tapping both the Northern Pa- 
cific and Great Northern roads running north- 
ward by way of the Okanagan Valley to the 
Boundary mines. This would give anoutlet to 
the only remaining extensive district in the 
State now cut off from rail transportation, 
namely, the Okanagan Valley and the western 
part of the old Colville Reservation. This isa 
good, businesslike scheme. 





A GRUESOME CHINESE CUSTOM. 

The following description of a gruesome Chi- 
nese custom is told by the Ellensburg ( Wash.) 
Register. After announcing the recent arrival 
from San Francisco of a celestial named Ah 
Chung, the Register goes on to say: 

“Mr. Chung is a contractor in the employ of 
the great Chinese Six Companies of San Fran- 
He entered into a contract eleven years 
ago to travel all over the United States and 
exhume the bones of Chinamen. All Chinamen 
who come to this country have a contract with 
the Six Companies that, in case of death, their 
bones shall be returned to the Flowery King- 
dom, and Mr. Chung is the man who personally 
sees that the contract is carried out. He is en- 
trusted with the task of keeping track of the 
dead Chinamen, taking their bones out of the 
grave and shipping them to China—the only 
place, according to their religion, where they 
can find absolute rest. As he is under $30,000 
bonds to do the work well, it is needless to say 
that he is careful. He brings two assistants 
from San Francisco who do the rough work. 
He had with him, when he came here, the 
names of four celestials, three of whom died 
here in 1889 and one in 1892. All of these will 
be exhumed and shipped, Dr. Gray, the health 
officer, having supplied a certificate that none 
died of contagious disease. 

‘His contract says that he must not get the 
bones mixed; that each individual set must be 
cleaned, put in a white muslin bag, and then 
be boxed securely for shipment across the Pa- 
cific. He is not allowed to cut, saw or break a 
bone, nor can he boil the bones to get the flesh 
off, on penalty of forfeiture of his bond. He 
says that three years serve to do away with the 
flesh, but they are generally allowed to remain 
in the grave longer than that in order to make 
sure of a clean job when he goes atit. Each 
set of bones is labeled, and a record is kept of 
them. All are shipped to San Francisco, and 


cisco. 





when four tons have been collected they are 
put on a steamer and shipped. The Six Com- 
panies have a special contract with the steam- 
ship companies, and the cost of a ride across 
the great deep in this particular condition is 
only $2.50, and the Company boasts that there 
has never been a kick on high rates! 

“Mr. Chung’s assistants aroused the four 
peaceful sleepers from their long rest, polished 
them up according to contract, and sent them 
on their way—if not rejoicing, at least according 
to contract.”’ 





* 


GREAT GOLD MINES. 





A person is never more surprised than when 
informed that the best paying gold mines in 
the world are those in which the ore never 
exceeds an average of $10 per ton, for the masses 
of the people believe that the great gold mines 
produce #200 to $300 per ton. The Treadwell 
mine on Douglas Island in Alaska, which has 
paid a greater dividend to its owners and stock- 
holders for the last seven years than any other 
mine in the world, has never exceeded #6 per 
ton on an average for twelve months. The 
next great producing mine in the United States 
is the Homestake in the Black Hills, which 
yields an average of less than $6 per ton. The 
Anaconda mine, at Butte, gives an average of 
$12.60 per ton. The richest mines in South 
Africa do not exceed $14 per ton.—Snohomish 
(Wash.) Tribune. 





* 


A PARAPHRASE. 





[As thr. ugh the land we went at eve 
And plucked the ripened ears.—TENNYSON.] 


As through the fields at eventide 
We went, my wife and I, 
As slowly through the fields we went, 
My wife began tocry. 
Our quarrel ended in hot words, 
In hot words and in tears, 
We wished to break the marriage vow 
We'd kept throughout the years. 
The corn was blooming in the ear; 
A crow began to croak ;— 
O prophet, bold and ominous! 
Thy edict stern revoke. 
We wandered toward our dead child’s grave— 
By chance it was, you say? 
We wandered towards our first child’s grave, 
Let that be as it may. 
I felt her hand slip into mine,— 
Brave heart, you are forgiven! 
Thus ever let us wander on, 


Together enter Heaven. 
A. JESSUP. 
Writt n for The Northwest Magazine. 


* 


THE MYSTIC OCEAN. 


Like ships on an unknown ocean, 
Men cruise o’er the waves of life, 
Each laden with silent sorrows, 

Each racked in the swells of strife. 
Some sink 'neath the sobbing billows, 
Some, lost from the harbor lights, 
Drift out in the fatal channel 
Of dark and endless night. 








But over the mystic ocean 
The breezes of promise blow, 
Bearing away the sadness, 
Bringing new hopes that glow 
Out on the gloomy ocean, 
Out on the sea of souls, 
Out where the fate-veils hover— 
Out where the life-wave rolls! 
FRANK CARLETON TECK. 
Written for The Northwest Magazine. 





TIME. 
{am Time, the immortal, the young and the old. 
The years drop like sand from the treasures I hold. 
When the earth rose from darkness, I saw the first 
light; 
I see centuries passing like seconds in flight. 
They call me the Father; but young I shall be, 
When at last the earth passes, like mist from the sea. 
NINETTE M. LOWATER. 
Written for The Northwest Magazine. 
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HOW TO SOLVE 
THE BRONCO 
PROBLEM. 


It now looks as 
though General 
Freight Agent S. 
L. Moore, of the 
Northern Pacific 
Railway Co., has 
at last hit upon a 
way toclear West- 
ern ranges of the 
much maligned 
and now useless 
horses which subsist by the thousands upon 
the succulent grasses of Montana, Idaho and 
Washington. These animals have been made 
cheap and useless by the trolley and the 
bicycle, until it is now difficult to dispose of 
themat any price. But Mr. Moore’s scheme, 
if successful, will not only create a demand for 
range horses, but will also be the means of 
putting into circulation a large sum of money 
for the relief of North American horse owners. 
Speaking of his plan, Mr. Moore says: 

‘Five dollars and ten dollars a head is the 
price now asked for several hundred thousand 
horses roaming the Western plains, too valuable 
to be destroyed and too expensive to keep alive. 
These horses vary in weight from 750 pounds to 
1,100 pounds each, and, as arule, are branded 
on the hip or shoulder, or in some other con- 
spicuous place, to prevent loss by theft or by 
going astray in stormy weather. Large droves 
of these horses are destined soon to be seen in 
various European countries as well as in the 
middle and Eastern States of our own country. 
About six weeks ago a lot were shipped from 
Washington to New York City and forwarded 
by steamer to Amsterdam, Holland, and an- 
other train-load was sent from Washington on 
Oct. 18 for the same destination. A train-load 
shipment has also been made to Greencastle, 
Indiana, at which point the broncos will be 
marketed. All cayuses and broncos for foreign 
shipment must passa rigid health inspection in 
New York and at the receiving port in Europe. 
Fora year or more the freight department of the 
Northern Pacific Railway has labored to find a 
market for the surplus of horses tributary to 
that line. A plant was established by several 
men at Portland, Ore., to slaughter some of 
these animals, but it did not succeed, for the 
reason that the European governments passed 
a prohibitive law against landing horse-meat 
in packages of any kind. This effectually shut 
out the horse-meat pickled and preserved in that 
city, and cut off an industry that promised to be 
very profitable to the enterprising proprietor, 
as well as a lasting benefit to horse-ranchers on 
the plains in providing a market for stock that 
is almost valueless for any other purpose. 

“It is only a few years since that tales of ad- 
venture, reading like romance, were written 
about the capture and slaughter of magnificent 
specimens of wild horses in the extreme West, 
which were supposed to be descendants from 
animals escaped or abandoned during the Span- 
ish conquests, some drifting to the North. It 
is different with these herds in Montana, Wy- 
oming, Idaho and Washington; they are the 
abandoned results of enterprises which were 
projected on an extensive scale within the past 
ten or twelve years. Some of the finest horses 
in Europe were imported for breeding pur- 
poses, and on nearly all the cattle-ranches the 
work was carried on extensively. The early 
completion of the Northern Pacific afforded 
transportation facilities for reaching the mar- 
kets in the Eastern and Middle States, and the 
great ranges, heretofore abounding in elk, deer 
and buffalo, were soon occupied by large droves 








of horses, many of which were driven overland 
from Arizona, Texas and Mexico, to fatten on 
the nutritious buffalo or bunch-grass. Immense 
fortunes were made in this way, and cattle 
kings were numbered by the score; but when 
the electric device and cables for street-railway 
cars were adopted, profits gradually diminished 
until, instead of there being a gain, there was 
a constant loss. When the bicycle came into 
general use the industry received a fatal blow. 
Many who were inthe habit of using saddle- 
horses, found that the bicycle did not require 
to be ‘broke in,’ nor did it require feeding and 
stabling, while in many respects the machine 
was capable of being applied to greater use 
than the horse. 

‘According to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
there are 1,500,000 horses between the Twin 
Cities and the North Pacific Coast in theStates 
before mentioned. Several hundred thousand 
of these animals could be disposed of and not 
be missed; and, at an average price of $7.50 per 
head, they would yield over $2,000,000. This 
large sum, distributed among the ranches, 
would improve the condition of many and make 
them happy. 

“The train-load now being shipped is, in a 
measure, experimental, the rail lines east of 
Chicago having refused to make a rate propor- 
tionate to the rate adopted by the lines west of 
Chicago. If the Central Traffic and Trunk 
Line Associations would apply cattle-rates on 
horses (worth about one-third as muchas cattle), 
the success of the enterprise would at once be 
assured; but they have refused to apply less 
than their tariff rate for valuable horses, which 
is nearly fifty per cent in excess of the rate for 
cattle. Many of the individual lines are favor- 
able to the proposition, and it is hoped that the 
association will reconsider the proposition for 
a reduction to a basis approximating the pres- 
ent cattle tariff, to apply on animals of low 
value in train-loads when destined for Europe. 
The ocean ships are provided wlth stationary 
pens for the safe handling of live stock, and all 
that remains to insure clearing the ranges of 
the cheap horses is the adoption of the rates 
proposed. ”’ 





* 


HEALTH IN THE GREAT AMERICAN DESERT. 


Summer-time in the desert region of Arizona, 
embracing the Salt and Gila valleys, is so little 
understood that it is not surprising that David 
R. McGinnis, in a very able-article on ‘The 
Desert Cure for Consumption,” recently pub- 
lished in this magazine, should make the fol- 
lowing statement. After stating that “‘time 
will prove both of these regions great natural 
sanitariums,” he goes on to say that “‘the only 
objection to them is their excessive tempera- 
ture,often reaching above 100° for many months 
of the year, and the physical discomforts of 
living in such an arid, unpromising region.” 

He implies that the summers of the Great 
American Desert are unbearable, unhealthful 
and unendurable and that, if not impossible, 
life is, to say the least, unlivable with any de- 
gree of comfort and health during the summer 
months in this regionof country. After acon- 
tinuous residence of five years in Phoenix 
which is situated in the center of the Salt 
River Valley—and an exhaustive study of this 
climate and its effects on the human body in 
health and disease, I wish to say that life here 
is not only livable but enjoyable during the 
summer months; and that we live more of life, as 
nature intended we should live it, than is lived 
elsewhere. Night and day are spent in the open 
air. The sky does for a covering at night, and 
by day the lawn, covered by a luxuriant carpet 
of grass and shaded by verdant trees, serves for 
parlor, dining-room and office. There is a keen- 
ness of enjoyment in the social life of the Arizo- 





na evening with its balmy, dry and delicious 
air, which Northern people know nothing about. 

The continuous life in the open air for nine 
months of the year (during the other three a 
tent will do for a covering), is fast raising up 
the healthiest, heartiest, sturdiest race of men 
and women on this continent, if not in the world. 
It gives us the lowest death-rate that can be 
shown by any country on the globe. Our an- 
nual death-rate for the last four years is but 
three-fourths of one per cent, and for the hot 
summer months but one-fourth of one per cent. 

The reason why the heat conditions of this 
region are so little understood, is because the 
relative humidity, and the reading of the wet- 
bulb, or sensible thermometer, is not taken into 
account. To get at the actual heat conditions 
of any given place, one must compare the read- 
ing of the wet and dry-bulb thermometers with 
the relative humidity, and by so doing he can 
arrive at fairly accurate conclusions as to the 
real heat experienced. The facts are, that, 
during this last summer, all over the Eastern 
half of the United States the actual sensible 
heat for days and nights at a time ranged 
higher than in Phoenix. We had, for ten days 
in June, the highest temperatures ever ex- 
perienced in the valley. The midday registra- 
tion of the Government thermometer, for sev- 
eral days went up to 115°, on the streets reach- 
ing 120°, while the sensible or wet-bulb 
thermometer only registered 71° to 73°, ac- 
cording to the percentage of relative humidity 
present. This ranged from seven to thirteen 
per cent. We had but one day last summer 
when the sensible heat, as indicated by the 
wet-bulb thermometer, reached as high as 76°, 
and on that day the relative humidity was 
twenty-seven per cent, with a dry or metallic- 
bulb temperature of 104°. The relative hu- 
midity rarely goes above the twenties, and is 
generally below fifteen per cent, and often 
between five and ten per cent. In this dry, 
hot air one perspires copiously, and if clad in 
the lightest linen or cotton fabric, evaporation 
is instant and cooling. The farmer or mechanic 
never thinks of stopping work on account of 
heat; in fact, he feels the heat less than does 
the clerk in the office. In this desert region 
the air is so dry that the heat does not depress, 
but rather stimulates. 

That the summer months are, in most cases, 
healthful, and the ones in which the average 
invalid makes his greatest gain, I have demon- 
strated beyond all doubt. The past summer I 
have had a number of patients who, on my 
earnest recommendation, have stayed through 
the whole of it, and their improvement has 
been phenomenal. This is so with the ma- 
jority of people. They feel better, enjoy more 
of life, and are actually in better health than 
during the remainder of the year. This is par- 
ticularly so during the first half of summer. 

In many cases it is best to take a month or 
so of vacation, and I think this will apply to 
any locality. The length of the summer is the 
only drawback, but if any disadvantage can be 
perceived, it is in respect to only a small per- 
centage of our population. 

That our winter climate is perfection itself, 
is conceded by all who have ever experienced 
it; the greatest travelers, and those who have 
had the widest range of experience as health- 
seekers, admit that it cannot be equaled in the 
world. Whitelaw Reid, and many others nearly 
as well known, may be called as witnesses. It 
is our summer climate that we wish the people 
to understand and appreciate; and, when we 
have accomplished this, the Salt River Valley 
region will speedily become the Mecca of the 
health-seeker, and of him who wishes to escape 
the cold and damp weather of the Eastern 
States. W. L. Wooprvrr, M. D. 
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The Story of a Great Mill. 

Fifty miles almost due south of St. Paul is 
the City of Faribault, the metropolis of Rice 
County and one of the most prosperous towns 
in Southern Minnesota. It is in Faribault 
that the well-known Sheftield Milling Company 
makes its home, whose brand-new plant is rep- 
resented in the accompanying illustration. The 
construction of this large mill was probably the 
biggest undertaking of the kind attempted in 
the Northwest this year. It has a daily ca- 
pacity of 1,000 barrels, and takes the place of 
the company’s old mill that was destroyed by 
tire on the third of November, 1895. The new 
mill is a brick structure 65x100 feet in dimen- 
sions and tive stories high. A glance at the 
illustration will show that the building is sub- 
stantial and of commanding appearance. So 
far as the mill’s equipment is concerned, it is 
the best that money could buy or modern in- 
genuity devise. It was furnished by the Ed- 
ward P. Allis Company of Milwaukee. From 
top to bottom the machinery, apparatus, etc., 
represent the latest improved mill-furnishings. 
There is nv machinery in the basement except 
the main line shaft, with the pulleys which 
drive the rolls and convey power to the upper 





stories, about the only other contents being the 
elevator boots. The roller floor contains twenty- 
two double 9x30 Allis rolls, arranged all on one 
side of the building, leaving considerable space 
unoccupied for further additions whenever de- 
sired. The second story, or the one immediately 
above the roller floor, is devoted mainly to 
spouting, the only machinery here being the 
fan and dust-collector for roller suction. On 
the third floor are one No. 6 Barnard & Leas re- 
ceiving separator, one No. 4 Eureka scourer, 
five Reliance sieve purifiers with Wilson tubu- 
lar dust-collectors, and forty-eight reels, in- 
cluding flour-dressers, centrifugals, round reel 
scalpers and perforated steel scalpers. On this 
floor are also a Barnard & Leas milling separa- 
tor, a Eureka horizontal scourer and a complete 
line of Wilson tubular dust-collectors for the 
cleaning machines. 

The packing department and the wheat stor- 
age are contained in a separate part of the 
building, on one side of the mill proper, and 
extending to the same height. The line of flour- 
packers is on the first floor of this building, 
which corresponds to the roller floor in the mill 
proper, the flour-bins being immediately above 
the packers. There is quite a large amount of 
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space on this floor for the handling and storage 
of flour. The bran-packers are on the next floor, 
with the bran-bins above them in the top of 
the building, the bins for cleaned wheat being 
located across one end of this part of the build- 
ing. 

The mill is constructed throughout with a 
view to permanence and the doing of business 
expeditiously and with the greatest economy in 
effort and expense. The stories are high and 
airy, the machinery is placed with thorough 
system, and the employees have ample room to 
pass through and about the apparatus. There 
is a separate apartment for the flour and bran- 
packing, with large storage connected, and 
freight cars can be run up to the very door for 
discharging wheat or loading flour and offal. 
Both the Milwaukee and the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis roads have sidetracks to the mill, afford- 
ing it the amplest shipping facilities. 

The plant is provided with both water and 
steam-power. The former is derived from a 
chain of lakes, forming a reservoir capable of 
holding a very large supply of water. The 
right to so employ these lakes, and to take ad- 
vantage of the required flowage, comes from a 
legislative act in early days, some $50,000 hay- 
ing been spent in acquiring the necessary lands. 
The power is improved by a very substantial 
and durable dam, and the fall is of good height. 

Steam-power is supplied from a new 500-horse- 
power cross compound condensing Reynolds- 
Corliss engine, a part of the plant in which the 
Edward P. Allis Company takes particular 
pride. During a large portion of the year the 
mill can be operated wholly by water, but the 
company considered it good policy to put ina 
thoroughly modern engine, and, equipped as it 
is with both water and steam, the mill isina 
position to run with as low cost for power as 
any mill in the country. 

A mill is a hollow mockery without wheat, 
and to provide this cereal the company has the 











THE SHEFFIELD MILLING COMPANY’S NEW PLANT AT FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 
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150,000-bushel elevator at Faribault, shown in 
the cut, and immense deliveries from farmers 
who haul their grain to the mill doors. Besides 
this the company has ten elevators at different 
points in the country, and the Messrs. Sheffield 
are also interested in the Crown Elevator Com- 
pany, which, with headquarters in Minneap- 
olis, operates a line of thirty-five grain houses 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas. There is there- 
fore no lack of facilities for getting wheat from 
which to manufacture the company’s well- 
known brands of flour, of which the “Gold 
Mine”’ brand is the most famous. 

The plant is some distance from Faribault’s 
business center—at a point where the company 
owns twenty-two acres of land, and some fifteen 
houses which are rented to mill employees. 
Barrels are made on the premises, and the 
plant is complete in every respect. With large 
capacity, cheap power, able and economical 
management, competent millers and ample 
shipping facilities for securing and holding 
patronage East, West, or in foreign parts, the 
Sheffield Milling Company occupies a leading 
position among the flour producers of this great 
flour State. 

Benjamin B. Sheffield, the director and man- 
ager of this large property, was born at Ayles- 
ford, N. S., Dec. 23, 1860, and is, therefore, still 
in the prime of life. When he came to Minne- 
sota he was four years old. After attending 
the public schools in Faribault he pursued his 
studies five years longer at the celebrated Shat- 
tuck Military School in that city, from which 
institution he was graduated in 1880. In this 
same year he joined his father, M. B. Sheffield, 
in the milling business and managed the Wal- 
cott mill until it burned in Novy., 1885. During 
this time he developed the mill’s capacity from 
eighty barrels per day to 1,000 barrels, an out- 
put which the company’s patronage absorbed 
easily. He is president and chief stockholder 
of the Security Bank in Faribault, has been 
president of the city council two terms and 
mayor of Faribault twice, and is highly re- 
spected by all who know him. 

The Sheffield Milling Company is incorpor- 
ated and has a paid in capital of $250,000. M. 
b. Sheffield is president, B. B. Shettield treas- 
urer and manager, and A. Blodgett, Jr., D. W. 
Grant and E. R. Thatcher, are directors. Pros- 
perity has followed the company’s operations 
continuously, and it is regarded as one of the 
strongest corporations in Southern Minnesota. 


Visiting a Diamond Broker. 

From the time that kings and noblemen 
sought financial relief from jewelers and dia- 
mond brokers down to the present day, the 
greatest interest has attached to men who deal 
in precious wares and who find, perhaps, fas- 
cinating employment in advancing temporary 
loans on the gems of the land. It was a bit of 
this curious interest which led the writer to 
call at Lytle’s Diamond Parlors recently,—those 
conveniently located rooms at 411 Robert Street, 
in St. Paul. Mr. Lytle enjoys the distinction 
of being the leading jewelry and diamond 
broker in the Northwest, and about him clings 
a good deal of interesting history. He came to 
Minnesota in 1870 and established the Bank of 
Glenwood at the town of that name in Polk 
County. Continuing in that business until 
1874, he then came to St. Paul and entered 
business circles as a jeweler and diamond broker 
at 41 Jackson Street. He was always a firm be- 
liever in the efficacy of honest advertising, and 
in those days he did a large amount of it. 
Doubtless his name is known from St. Paul to 
the Coast, for his patrons then, as now, came 
from far and near. A growing reputation led 
to rapid increase of fortune, and in 1886, made 
comfortable by a rent-roll that amounted to at 














VISITING A DIAMOND BROKER.—A VIEW 


least one thousand dollars per month, he re- 


tired from active pursuits and gave his atten- | 


tion to his property interests. 

But it was not long before Mr. Lytle made 
the discovery that he was too young a man to 
retire from the world of business, and that 
comparative inactivity is about the hardest 
work a manof energy and enterprise can engage 
in. And thus it was that, when the hard times 
came and his rent-roll began to grow less volu- 
minous, he again opened a brokerage office 
and once more invited public patronage. Speak- 
ing upon this subject, he said: 

“*T find that I cannot be satisfied out of busi- 
ness. It is more restful than idleness—more 
healthful, too, and I expect to remain in har- 
ness to the end of my life.”’ 

Many are the rare gems that have passed 
through this broker’s hands—many are the 
treasures wrought in gold that he stored for 
safe keeping during a period of time which 
found some of the best of his fellow-men in sore 
straits for ready funds. But all this history is 
locked in his own breast. No man transacts 
business more conscientiously, and the asser- 
tion is ventured that no broker in the country 
is more deserving of public esteem and conti- 
dence. Mr. Lytle is a courteous gentleman, 
has a spacious and well appointed office, and his 
excellent character and large property holdings 
entitle him toa large measure of that respect 
which is always accorded to personal responsi- 
bility. 


Upholstery Suggestions. 
This is the season of year when one turns 


with a feeling of relief to such a firm as | 


Schroeder & Dickinson, the well-known up- 
holsterers, mattress and furniture-makers, ren- 
ovators, etc., at No. 16 East Sixth Street, St. 
Paul. It is a good time to have one’s old fur- 
niture made over into something new, neat 
and stylish, and it is always in season to have 
one’s feathers and carpets renovated and to 
provide new mattresses of hair, moss, fiber, 
cotton and all cheaper grades—goods that 
Schroeder & Dickinson manufacture and sell 
under their personal guarantee. They are 
noted upholsterers. Their assortment of cov- 
erings for couches, lounges, easy chairs, divans, 


IN LYTLE’S DIAMOND PARLORS, 8T. 


PAUL. 


etc., and their large stock of all kinds of dra- 
pery goods, embracing silks, damasks, plushes, 
corduroys, leathers, and furniture tapestries of 
every description, together with upholstery 


| supplies, such as twines, cords, nails and tick- 


| 


| for all goods in these lines. 





ings, make their house St. Paul headquarters 
It would be a good 
plan to visit them before the holiday season 
rolls around. 





Millinery from Paris. 

Among the many elegant millinery stores in 
St. Paul, none is more attractive than the es- 
tablishment of the Harris Millinery Company 
at 50 East Sixth Street. Ina room that is 35x 
75 feet in dimensions, one entire side of which 
is resplendent with plate-glass mirrors, is seen 
as lovely an exhibit of fashionable millinery as 
St. Paul can boast. There is a large assort- 
ment of French hats, and complete stocks of 
all modish trimmings. This company was for- 
merly located at 26 East Third Street, and it 
has done business in this city ten years. It is 
the best trade that is wanted, and in order to 
attract patrons to the new parlors the manager 
is now offering the finest millinery in St. Paul 
at remarkably alluring figures. 


A Good Example to Follow. 

Here isa bit of Oregon experience that will 
do to hang up as an object lesson before farm- 
ers in all Northwestern States. The Monitor, 
published in Mitchell, Crook County, says that 
J. W. Armstrong, a farmer who lives near that 
town, has demonstrated this season the value 
of what is termed small farming. He has only 
a small amount of land in cultivation, but will 
cut fifty-five tons of hay, have 400 to 500 bushels 
of potatoes, a large amount of beets, carrots, 
turnips, etc., besides forty or fifty bushels of 
apples and a partial crop of plums and prunes. 
But his best-paying crop has been a patch of 
red raspberries, covering nine square rods of 
ground,, from which he picked and sold 857 
pounds of berries, receiving therefor $35, be- 
sides those used on his own table. It isa pretty 
certain thing that farmers can get along all 
right anywhere in the Northwest if they will 
only do the proper amount of thinking and 
planning. 
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A Bank that has Many Patrons.{] 

In 1867, when St. Paul was yet a 
mere village, a few public-spirited 
citizens organized and incorporated 
what is now one of the city’s lead- 
ing financial institutions, the Sav- 
ings Bank of St. Paul. Those men 
were General H. H. Sibley, ex-Gov- 
ernor W. R. Marshall, John 5S. 
Prince, Charles MeIlrath and Lo- 
renzo Allis. The first named was 
president, the second vice-president 
and the third cashier. The other 
gentlemen were trustees. For years 
past this bank was located at the 
corner of Fifth and Jackson streets, 
but the necessity for largerand more 
conveniently arranged quarters be- 
came so pressing that, early in the 
summer of 1896, a handsome build- 
ing was constructed for the bank at 
the corner of Sixth and Cedar 
streets, and it is in this building 
that the Savings Bank of St. Paul 
now makes its home. While it is 
not a towering structure, it is dis- 
tinctly ornamental and is exceed- 
ingly pleasing to the eye. The 
white front presents an appearance 
that is altogether classical. Add 
to this a wealth of plate glass and 
an attractive entrance, and you 
have the exterior view of a banking- 
house that is still more attractive 
within. The accompanying illus- 
trations, fine as they are, scarcely 
do justice to the perfection of the 
interior arrangements. Every aid 


that modern architecture and mechanism could 
call into service has been utilized. The designer 
evidently gave as much consideration to the 
convenience and comfort of patrons as to the 
bank officials and employees. Beauty and util- 
ity vie with eachother. The frontage of thirty 
feet on Sixth Street by ninety feet on Cedar, 











SAVINGS BANK OF ST. PAUL AS SEEN FROM ENTRANCE. 


affords a large floorage space—which is thor- 
oughly illuminated by the large plate windows 
and a roof that is composed entirely of artistic- 
ally stained glass. The general effect is Vene- 
tian. There isa tile flooring, and the walls are 
of a delicate orange hue. All the wood used in 
the finishing of the interior, is oak. The bank 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE SAVINGS BANK OF ST. PAUL. 


officials occupy the front portion of the room, 
while the counting-room proper, composed of a 
mosaic base surmounted by elegantly made 


| copper railings, is in the center, a lobby being 


| 


on either side. The space to the right is ar- 
ranged especially for lady patrons of the bank 
and comprises all essential conveniences, such 
as a paying and receiving teller’s 
window and a cozy waiting-room, 
easy chairs, tables, toilet-room, 
toilet accessories, etc. Away tothe 
rear is the directors’ room. There 
is a cash yault, a book vault anda 
storage vault. The first consists ofa 
steel-lined vault, burglar-proof safe 
and safe deposit-boxes. The steel 
lining of the vault is two inches 
thick and made of tempered chrome 
steel, the hardest metal known in 
the construction of burglar-proof 
work. The outer door to this vault 
is three inches thick, weighs nearly 
four tons, has a combination lock 
and a double chronometer-move- 
ment time lock, and is so con- 
structed that no explosives can be 
introduced. Then there are other 
inner doors, and, inside of these, 
impregnable walls of steel and auto- 
matic burglar-proof safes—where 
the cash is kept. Massive steel grille 
work, with day gates, alarm bells, 
etc., afford additional security to 
the funds in this strong receptacle. 

Since its organization in 1867, 
the Savings Bank of St. Paul has 
been a popular and well-patronized 
institution. Its present officers are 
trained business men who hold high 
rank in the financial and commer- 
cial circles of this city. Thomas 
A. Prendergast, the president, en 
tered the bank as a messenger in 
1868. After various promotions, in 
1889 he was elected to the vice-presi- 
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1895, when he was chosen president to take the 
place made vacant by the death of John S. 


Prince. The vice-president, John S. Prince, 


dency. He held this position until September, 





| 


has virtually grown up with the bank. The | 
cashier, Edward J. Meier, has been associated | 


with the bank since 1874, was elected assistant 
cashier in 1887, and was advanced to the cash- 
iership in 1889. The directorate of trustees in- 
clude the above named gentlemen and Wm. 
Hamm. John Caulfield, J. C. Prendergast and 
John A. Stees. Deposits of $1 are received, 
and interest is paid at the rate of four per cent, 
under the bank’s rules, on all deposits of %5 
and upwards, interest being added to the prin- 
cipal semi-annually. 


The Northwestern Institute of Pharmacy. 

It is now generally known that the North- 
western Institute of Pharmacy at 16 and 18 
East Seventh Street, St. Paul, offers excep- 
tional advantages to all who desire to perfect 
their knowledge of theoretical and practical 
pharmacy, chemistry, materia medica and their 
collateral branches. The object of the insti- 
tute is to afford to persons who are in need of 
such pharmaceutical instruction, but who are 
unable to attend the more extended courses of 
acollegeof pharmacy, an opportunity to acquire 
such knowledge as shall enable them to pass 
the necessary examinations of the various State 
Boards of Pharmacy. 

Prof. L. A. Harding, B. Se., Ph. D., the di- 
rector of the institute, is a member of the Min- 


nesota State Board of Pharmacy, Minnesota | 


State Pharmaceutical Association, American 
Pharmaceutical Association, Northwestern Mi- 
Society, American Microscopical 
Society, German Chemical Association, and is 
an honorary member of the North Dakota 
Pharmaceutical Association, etc., ete. 

Students from the States of Minnesota, Iowa, 
North and South Dakota, Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Missouri have attended the institute—a 
fact which would seem to be a sufficient guar- 
antee of its great popularity and the efficiency 
of the instruction given. 

The plan of instruction pursued at the North- 
western Institute of Pharmacy is closely related 
to the plan now used at the principal colleges 
of pharmacy—consisting of didactic lectures 
with a judicious amountof recitation and quiz- 
zing. All lectures are illustrated profusely 
with apparatus and by experiments of the 
most approved nature. The materia medica 
collection comprises all the official crude drugs, 
and a large number of unofficial drugs. It also 
includes a large variety of tinctures, F. E. 
elixirs, ointments, cerates, solutions and chem- 
icals, all of which are used in first-class work. 
The museum embraces a collection of some 
2,000 specimens. 

The term extends over a period of three 
months. During the term 235 hours are de- 
voted to the subjects of materia medica, chem- 
istry and pharmacy, and seventy-eight hours 
to the practical instruction in the laboratory 
of pharmacy, where the various preparations of 
the U.S. P. are made, and the best methods of 
extemporaneous pharmacy are taught. 

For practical work, all utensils and materials 
are furnished without extra charge. This work 
is under the direct supervision of the director, 
who is a practical pharmacist, and gives the 
students the benefit of his experience—that is, 
actual experience,and not the experience of some 
one else,—a point of great value to the student. 

The text-books employed are named as fol- 
lows: Remington’s Pharmacy, Sayre s Materia 
Medica and Bartley’s Chemistry, the cost of 
which is about ten dollars. Board and room 
cost from four dollars to five dollars per week, 
according to the accommodations desired. 


croscopical 











| square-headed screws, wash- 


Pharmacy, 


Fees for the term are as follows: 
chemistry and materia medica, $10 each; prac- | 
tical pharmacy, $25; all four branches, $50, all 


fees being payable in advance. Students may 
take any or all branches of study, according to 
their requirements. A diploma, certifying to 
attendance and proficiency, will be conferred 
upon those who take the entire course. 

The prosperity of the Northwestern Institute 
of Pharmacy in the past, augurs well for its 
success in the future. The director, Professor 
Harding, iseminently qualified for his position, 
and he is held in high esteem throughout the 
Northwest because of his scientific attain- 
ments and great personal worth. It is not say- 
ing too much, to state that those who attend 
this institute will receive the full value of 
their time and money and take a long stride 
toward proficiency in the branches alluded to 
in this article. A catalogue will be sent free 
upon application to the director. 


The Gardner Grinder. 

The Gardner grinder, of which an illustration 
is given, is now being made with the two discs 
close together and parallel 
with each other. This new 


69.7. Montana leads in this year’s production 
with 21,530,013 pounds; Oregon comes next with 
19,889,976; California third, with 19,179,769; 
Texas fourth, 18,927,955; Ohio fifth, 13,925,403: 
New Mexico sixth, 12,329,347; Utah seventh, 
11,415,096; Wyoming eighth, 10,369,434; Mich- 
igan ninth, 9,112,976; Colorado tenth, 8,949,018; 
Idaho eleventh, 7,300,515; Arizona twelfth, 5,- 
179,272: Washington fourteenth, 5,125,001. The 
other States and Territories come under the 
five-million mark, the average being about two 
millions. Delaware, besides being next to the 
smallest State in the Union, has the further 
distinction of producing the smallest wool-clip 
this year. The total product of the State is 
given at 63,211 pounds, or about an average 
clip for many of the Montana sheep outfits. 
Nebraska and Kansas are tied on the highest 
average weight of a fleece, each of the States 
being set down at 8.1 pounds. Georgia is the 
lowest. In the Cracker State the 1,386,296 
pounds of wool raised this year averages only 
four pounds to the sheep. The average for 
Montana is given at 74+ pounds. The grand 
average is 6.38 pounds. 





form of the Gardner grinder 
is adapted to grinding two 
faces which are opposite and 
parallel to each other, such as 


ers, sSpanner-wrenches, etc. 
The work to be ground is 
placed between the disc 
wheels, one of which is mov- 
able. The work is held ona 
rest which is between the 
wheels. The movable wheel 
is then brought up, grinding 
the side next to it and also 
pressing the piece to the 
ground against the other 
wheel, which grinds the op- 
posite face. The disc wheels 
are made from steel and are 
ground flat. Work can be 
ground true on the Gardner 
grinder to the ten-thousandth 
part of aninch. The cutting 
faces of the wheels are emery 
paper or cloth,which are glued 
on the steel discs and se- 
curely held in place by the 
spiral grooves on each face of 
the disc. The cutting surface 
of the emery cloth sinks into 
the spiral groove, thus form. 
ing a clearance for the parti- 
cles of emery and iron to fall 
in, so that these particles do 
not roll between the cutting- 
face and the work and thus prevent the wheel 
from cutting. This feature, it isclaimed, makes 








the Gardner grinder a faster cutter than any | 


other grinder, and it will do from two to ten 


times the work of a solid wheel in the same time. | 


With the parallel discs as many as 800 square- | 


head set screws can be ground in an hour, 
grinding the four sides of each head and mak- 
ing the opposite sides parallel. This machine 
is sold by Charles H. Besly & Company, 10 and 
12 Canal Street, Chicago, who will send full 
particulars upon application. 


A Great Northwestern Product. 

In the estimate of the official bulletin issued 
by the National Wool Growers’ Association, 
the total product of unwashed wool in the 
United States this year is placed at 272,474,708 
pounds. When scoured, the total weight will 
be reduced to about 115,284,579; in other words, 
the total per cent of shrinkage will be about 





| 
| 





THE GARDNER GRINDER. 


In this connection it is interesting to note 
that the combined wool output of Montana, 
Oregon, Idaho and Washington nearly equals 
one-fifth of the total production for the United 
States; while the output of ten Northwestern 
States, including those mentioned and Arizona, 
New Mexico, Utah, Colorado, Wyoming and 
California, comprises nearly one-half the total 
production. Add to this list the two Dakotas, 
Iowa and Nebraska, and it is shown that the 
country is virtually dependent on Western and 
Northwestern States for its annual wool sup- 
plies. 

A Tale of Wild Honey. 

The Whatcom (Wash.) Blade says that a bee- 
tree was cut down near Ferndale, recently, 
which contained about 265 pounds of pure 
honey. There was still a large space to fill, and 
the bees were so numerous that immense stores 
of honey would have been added had the tree 
been permitted to stand. 
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The remarkable feature in the recent 
development of the State of Minnesota is be- 
yond doubt the progress made in the dairying 
It isa fact certainly worthy of con- 
sideration, that during a period of general de- 
pression in agriculture and in almost all other 
business pursuits, there should be one line of 
farming which has gone steadily forward and 
which shows excellent results not only in re- 
spect to the magnitude of the business but also 
in relation to its profits. There are now in 
Minnesota 475 creameries, and of these over 200 
during the past two 
When complete, the record forthe year 
that no fewer than 150 new 
creameries been opened in this State. 
The placid and patient cow is evidently getting 
a wealth producer in a very 


most 


industry. 


have been established 
years. 
1896 will show 


have 
in her work as 
noticeable manner. 

The districts of Minnesota which have been 
longest engaged in dairy industries are today 
the prosperous portions of the State. 
Their prosperity in the midst of dull times 
serves as an instructive object lesson to farm- 


most 


AIRYING IN MINNESOTA. 


First Paper. 


During the years of the first settlement of 
Minnesota, even the southern part of the State 
was looked upon as too far north for a good 
stock and dairy region. The first settlers raised 
little beside wheat. The dairy business worked 
slowly northward into the State of Minnesota 
from Iowa. The success of the business in 
Iowa naturally stimulated farmers in the con- 
tiguous counties of Minnesota to engage in it. 
Their success led other farmers in the counties 
just beyond to try the experiment, and so the 
movement has gone on until today Minnesota 
stands in the very first rank of the butter pro- 
ducing States of the Union. 

There are excellent scientific reasons for the 
prominence of Minnesota in recent years asa 
dairy State. The chemists of our State Dairy 
and Food Commission and of the Agricultural 


Department of Washington, have been at work | 


analyzing the grasses of the different parts of 
the country. The results show that the grasses 
of Minnesota and of our two Western sisters, 
North and South Dakota, are richer by a con- 
siderable per cent, in the properties which go to 


| creameries are most 
| part of the State, where the dairying industry 


winters are long and cold as compared with 


those of such States as Missouri, Illinois, Indi- 
ana and Ohio, they are not subject to sudden 
changes of temperature and to periods of cold 
rains, mud and slush. Cows thrive far better 
in a steady cold winter than in a climate where 
it is cold one day and warm the next, and so it 
is with human beings, for that matter. The 
brilliant record that Minnesota has won in the 
great World’s Fair competitions and in many 
State fairs, for the quality of her butter, is 
therefore no matter of accidental or temporary 
circumstance. The climate of Minnesota is 
what has made this State so prominent in 
dairying. No portion of the American conti- 
nent has undergone any noticeable changes in 
climate since first occupied by white men. Our 
climate is therefore a source of wealth for the 
Minnesota dairyman upon which he can rely 
with absolute certainty. 

We present in connection with this article a 
map of Minnesota showing the location of every 
creamery in the State, excepting those estab- 
lished in the past two months. This map will 
repay a little study. It will be seen that the 
numerous in the southern 


was first established; that they are pretty 
thickly dotted upon the map near the regions 
south of the line drawn east and west through 
the Twin Cities; that they already extend con- 
siderably north of this line and in large num- 
bers along the principal railroad routes as far 








4 MODEL MINNESOTA CREAMERY.—PLANT OF THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE DAIRY ASSOCIATION AT LITCHFIELD. 


ers in other portions of the State. Beginning 
fifteen or twenty years ago, the dairy industry 
has steadily moved northward until it has now 
reached the great Red River Valley, which was 
formerly regarded as necessarily and exclusively 
a wheat country. Not only has dairying pro- 
gressed steadily northward throughout the prai- 
rie regions of the western part of Minnesota 
until it has almost reached the Manitoba boun- 
dary, but it has invaded the old forest districts 
in every direction. Extensive regions of coun- 
try which have been exhausted of their pine 
timber supply by the operations of the lumber- 
men, and which were for years uninhabited 
and desolate, the lands being considered hardly 
worth paying taxes on, are now being rapidly 
occupied by dairy and stock farms. These old 
pine and poplar land produce an abundant 
growth of In a few years 
the dairy farmer converts waste land which 
him only $4 or $5 an acre into excellent 
Itis the 


the tame grasses 


cost 
farms easily worth $25 or $30 an acre. 
cow that does it all. 


make flesh and milk, than are those of the States 
further south and east. This is not a matter 
of theory, but of ample and complete demon- 
stration. 

Minnesota makes the best butter, because it 
has the best grasses. It has the most nutri- 
tious grasses, because of its climatic peculiari- 
In the first place, it is neither too wet 
nor too dry. The Coast countries on both sides 
of the continent produce a more luxuriant 
growth of herbage, but the grass is watery and 
comparatively low in nutrition. On the other 
hand, in the regions where the rainfall is scanty 
the grass is stunted and shriveled and it takes 
a great deal of land to supply the cattle. Ex- 
perience has shown that Minnesota lies in just 
about the right latitude for the best climatic 
results on animal life. It is not too cold in 
winter or too hot in summer. The general 
health and vigor of domestic animals is far bet- 
ter than in the States where the summers are 
longer and where the prolonged heat overtaxes 
the vitality of domestic animals. While our 


ties. 


north as a line drawn east and west through 
Little Falls, and that they are already begin- 
ning to appear in the Red River Valley as far 
north as Crookston and East Grand Forks. 
There has been a very noticeable recent de- 
velopment along the route of the St. Paul and 
Duluth Railroad. The vast forest region east 
of the Red River Valley, stretching across the 
State to Lake Superior, is unquestionably des- 


| tined to furnish an ample territory for the fur- 


ther extension of dairying. We may expect, 
also, to see by the time another map is issued 
by our State Commission, a noticeable thicken- 
ing up of the black spots which show the loca- 
tion of creameries in the southwestern counties 
of the State, and in the Red River Valley 
counties. In short, there is good reason to be- 


| lieve that by the time the next Federal census 


is taken, in 1900, Minnesota will be in advance 
of any other State in the number of its cream- 
eries and in the value of its total annual dairy 
product. 


Of the 475 creameries in Minnesota, about 
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950 run the year round. 
About ninety-five per cent 
of the whole number are 
co-operative concerns, and 
ibout the same per cent 
use the recently invented 
separator process. The old 
style, called “gathered 
cream’’ creameries, are get- 
ting to be obsolete. The 
iverage cost of the modern 
creamery-plant, including 
one separator outfit, is 
about $3,000. Probably one- 
half the Minnesota cream- 
eries own more than one 
separator each, many 
of them having three or 
four. Each additional sep- 
arator adds about $500 to 
the cost of the plant. If 
we estimate the average 
capital as represented by 
the creameries to be $4,000 
each, we shall have a total 
of the investment in build- 
ings and machinery of $1,- 
800,000. Of this capital, 
by far the greater part is 
owned by farmers who sup- 
ply the creameries with 
milk. 

The usual method of es- 
tablishing a creamery is for 
twenty-five or more farm- 

subscribe for the 
and to give their 
joint notes to a bank for 
the money necessary to 
erect and equip the build- 
ing. These joint notes are 
usually drawn for two or 
three years and are pay- 
able on or before maturity. 
To pay these notes there is 
deducted from the credit 
of each farmer, for milk 
delivered, five cents for 
each one hundred pounds. 
This sum goes into a sink- 
ing fund to extinguish the 
debt. From the usual run 
of milk a creamery in a 
good location will pay up 
these notes with interest 
in about two years. The 
farmers have, in the mean- 
time, received cash for the 
milk with the exception of 
the five cents per one hun- 
dred pounds deducted for 
the sinking fund. The 
books will then show what 
each man has paid in to- 
wards payments on the 
notes, and he then receives 
a certificate of stock tothat 
amount. Under this plan 
the more milk the farmer 
turns in during the time 
the notes are running, the greater is his share 
of ownership in the stock of the concern. This 
is perfectly equitable all around. 

There are two systems in vogue for the de- 
livery of the milk to the creameries. In the 
case of about one-half the creameries, the farm- 
ers club together and run milk routes: that is, 
they pay jointly in proportion to the milk they 
furnish for the expenses of the men and teams 
that traverse the routes and deliver milk to 
the creameries. In other cases the farmers 
deliver their milk individually. The skim-milk | 
and buttermilk belong to the farmers and they 


ers to 


stock 








have to call for it—unless they make other 
arrangements for its disposition. The milk is 


received by weight, but is paid for according to | 


the butter-fat contained in each man’s delivery. 
Some milk is considerably richer in butter-fat 
than others. Much depends upon the proper 
feeding of thecows. The'whole system of busi- 
ness on which the creameries are run has been 
developed by long practical experience, and is 
designed to be absolutely fair and equitable to 
all the stockholders. It furnishes, in fact, one 
of the most striking examples of beneficial co- 
operative industry to be found in the whole 
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DAIRY COMMISSIONER’S MAP, SHOWING LOCATION OF CREAMERIES IN MINNESOTA. 


range of American life. 

Cheese-making is not carried on in Minne- 
sota to anything near the extent to which but- 
ter-making has been developed. The reason 
for this is that much more skill is required for 
the making of good cheese than for the making 
of good butter. Under the creamery system 
the butter-making machine now does pretty 
much all the work after the milk is delivered. 
There is even a machine which, after making 
the butter, works the buttermilk out of it, so 
that it comes out ready for packing in the best 
marketable condition. Incheese-making there 
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must be constant and intelligent supervision. | benefits going to the manufacturer, and started 


Much progress has been made in methods and 
apparatus, but brains are still required. There 


| 


must be skilled and experienced labor. Cheese- | 


making has, however, made a very substantial 
and promising start in Minnesota. Within 
the memory of men not now very far along to- 
wards old age, there was only one kind of cheese 
in the market. It differed widely as to quality, 
but it was all called cheese, without any other 
term. Now we have a number of varieties of 
good cheese made by widely different processes 
and possessing a wide range of flavors. Nearly 
all the best known cheese of foreign origin, 
such as Swiss, Roquefort, Neuchatel, Edam, 
Limburger, ete., are now made in Minnesota. 
There is no reason why they should not be 
made here as perfectly as in the European 
countries from which we import them. With 
increased skill, knowledge and care in cheese- 
making, we may expect to see this branch of 
dairy industry making great strides in the near 
future. 

We purpose publishing in THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE, during the coming year, a number 
of articles on the dairy industry of Minnesota. 
This series begins in the present number with 
an article on the general subject of the import- 
ance and recent growth of the industry, from 
the pen of E. J. Graham, Assistant Dairy Com- 
missioner of Minnesota. This article is fol- 
lowed by one on the milk dairy interests in the 
vicinity of St. Paul, which supply more than 
150,000 people with their daily ration of the 
lacteal fluid. The second article is written by 
a member of our editorial staff. This last sub- 
ject is one which has never before been ade- 
quately presented, to our knowledge, in any 
publication. All that people in cities know, 
concerning the milk business, is that the milk 
comes promptly to their door every morning in 
the year; yet, next to bread, there is no article 
of greater importance in the daily food of man- 
kind. 

In future numbers, we shall deal more specif- 
ically with the creamery interests of the State. 
FOUNDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF MINNE- 

SOTA CREAMERY INTERESTS. 


GRAHAM, ASSISTANT DAIRY COMMIS- 


SIONER. 


BY E. J. 


One of the most important industries in the 
State of Minnesota today is the dairy industry. 
The value of the butter and cheese we shall 
manufacture this year is about ten millions of 
dollars, without taking into account other bene- 
fits directly derived from the industry. This 
makes a very reliable source of revenue for the 
producer, as prices have generally been remuner- 
ative and are likely to continue so. Previous 
to 1880 our dairy industry cut but little figure, 
though there were a large number of cows 
within the State, and considerable butter was 
made on our farms. With few exceptions, this 
product sold at low prices, it being of inferior 
quality. The large bulk which we shipped sold 
for cooking-butter in competition with lard 
and tallow, while some of it sold as grease and 
went into soap. 

In 1880 several creameries were started, in 
the southeastern part of the State, on the plan 
of gathering the cream from farmers daily 
after they had separated it by the deep-setting 
process, and as, by this system, a fine quality 
of butter was made at a reasonable expense, it 
gave Minnesota her first creamery boom and 
our butter its first standing in the markets. 
These creamery enterprises started by indi- 
viduals proved good-paying investments and 
appeared, from the producers’ standpoint, as 
bonanzas to their owners. This occasioned on 
the part of such producers a desire to reap the 





a second boom in co-operative creameries, which, 
later, resulted disastrously to the private ones, 
and did not materially increase the profits of 
these producers. The sudden large increase of 
eatable butter, coming simultaneously from 
the Middle and Northwestern States as a re- 
sult of the increase in the number of creamer- 
ies, and the flooding of the markets with the 
bogus article, so reduced prices that the pro- 
ducer and manufacturer were greatly discour- 
aged, a condition which resulted in a general 
depression of the whole business and in bitter 
complaints against the sale of the bogus article. | 





BERNDT ANDERSON, DAIRY COMMISSIONER OF 
MINNESOTA. 


But having, in 1886, obtained very restrictive 
national legislation against the manufacture 
and sale of bogus butter, reinforced by numer- 
ous State laws in the same direction and by 
great improvements in dairy apparatus, we | 
again took courage and in 1890 commenced a 
third creamery boom on a better basis, namely, 
the co-operative plan and separator system, 
which has resulted in the recent great growth | 
and our national reputation. 

In the production of creamery butter alone 
we now have in operation some 475 creameries, | 
225 of which have been built in the past two 
years. These are patronized by over 60,000 





E. J. GRAHAM, ASSISTANT DAIRY COMMISSIONER 
OF MINNESOTA. 


dairy farmers. The product they turn out an- 
nually—nearly 40,000,000 pounds of the finest 
quality of butter—is worth seven millions of 
dollars. These factories employ about one thou- 
sand expert butter-makers. The process, as 
carried on today, is about as follows: 

A creamery is built at a central place ina 
neighborhood, and it is equipped with all the 
improved apparatus and operated by skillful 
butter-makers. The farmers deliver the fresh 
milk there daily. It is weighed, sampled, and 
all bulked together. It is then run through a 
separator, which divides the cream from the 
milk by the application of what is known as 
centrifugal force. The farmer returns home 
with the skim-milk and buttermilk,—excellent 
feed for his calves and pigs, while the butter- 
maker ripens and churns the cream, and washes, 
works and packs the butter ready for the mar- 
ket. This process is a neat and skillful one. 
In fact, to produce the finest quality of butter 
requires the most perfect neatness and cleanli- 
ness on the part of all connected with the pro- 
cess—from beginning to end. It is reasonable 
to state that, when a very fine quality of but- 
ter is obtained by the consumer, he is assured 
that the most rigid cleanliness has been main- 
tained in its production and manufacture, and 
that he is about to consume the cleanest of all 
cleanly manufactured foods. 

Minnesota has obtained a great national repu- 
tation for her creamery butter. We won the 
grand sweepstakes at the New Orleans Exposi- 
tion, and recently took all the honors at a na- 
tional dairy exhibit held in Iowa, competing 
with all the leading dairy States in the Union. 
In all the important markets in this country 
our butter is well known, always commanding 
the highest prices and the best premiums. 
That our State government has recognized this 
industry above all others, cannot be wondered 
at when its importance, wonderful development 
and general good influence are considered. It 
increases our wealth, fertilizes our farms, pro- 
motes neighborly relations and good citizenship, 
is educational, and, by promoting diversified 


| farming, insures us against results common to 


single-crop farming, which has so often proven 
disastrous. It encourages intense farming and 
small farms, indicating a permanent agricult- 
ural prosperity which all so much desire. 

Minnesota is at present looked upon from 
without as well as from within as the coming 
great dairy State of the Union. -If nothing 
comes in the way to check our progress in this 
direction, we will certainly become great in 
many ways as a result of promoting this partic- 
ular industry. It has always been the result of 
following the cow, in all countries and in all 
ages. Our people recognize this and seem de- 
termined to follow precedents in this direction, 
and thus it is that even greater progress may 
be expected here in the near future than has 
taken place in the past. 


THE MILK SUPPLY OF THE GITY OF ST. PAUL. 


BY AUSTIN L. HALSTEAD. 

The importance of dairy interests centering 
in large cities is little understood. Especially 
is this true of that branch of the business 
represented by the milkmen, whose delivery 
wagons are seen and whose warning bells are 
heard upon the streets from early morn till 
late at eve. We sometimes execrate the in- 
dustrious individual who disturbs our morning 
repose and compels us to replenish the family 
supply of milk and cream, but in doing so we 
vilify a very essential member of the community 
and manifest a woful ignorance of what he is 
called upon to endure for the public good. 
Whether the dairyman be a martyr or an adul- 
terating villain of the most watery dye, it is mor- 
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illy certain that he does not sleep upon a bed of 
roses nor pass his time in culling poetic senti- 
ments from babbling brooks and leafy glades. 
His is a life of care. He must rise in the morn- 
ing before daybreak, and retire at night only 
after he has attended to a multitude of duties 
that would make life wearisome to less patient 
mortals. Day by day he makes his tedious 
rounds, traveling the same old routes, dinging 
the same old bell, and rattling the same old 
milk-wagon over the same old streets. If heis 
five minutes’ late, he catches particular fits 
from the wife or hired girl who ison the watch 
for him; if he happens to be five minutes early, 
the same flexible dispositions wish to know why 
he doesn’t rout them out in the middle of the 
night. If he gives credit, he frets for his pay; 
if he refuses credit, sour looks and rasping 
words chase him all the way back home. It is 
well for us all that the average milkman is a 
cheery soul—a philosopher who takes things in 
a subdued sort of way and thinks, with Tenny- 
son, that, somehow, good will come from all 
manner of human ills. 

The St. Paul city directory gives the names 
of 218 persons who are classed as dairymen. Of 
this number it is probable that at least fifty or 
sixty have but one to two or three cows each; 
so that the number of bona-fide dairymen do- 
ing business within the city limits, as duly 
attested by the best authorities, is about 150. 
Fifty to eighty more dairymen may be added 
to this number from outlying districts. All 
these men keep their own stock and have a 
regular patronage. The herds run from ten 
cows up to 125. The average is comparatively 
low; only a dozen or so number ninety to 100 
and but one, so far as can be learned, 
numbers 125. The total number of cowsowned 
by St. Paul dairymen is estimated at 2,500. 
The dairies tributary to St. Paul and which 
tind their market here have an estimated total 
of 1,500 cows. To this number must be added 
at least 1,500 cows which are owned by private 
families in the city. Thus it appears that no 
fewer than 5,500 cows are needed in order to 
supply the citizens of St. Paul with their daily 
rations of milk and cream. 

A cow may be expected to give milk fora 
period of eight months per year. The first four 
months the yield ought to be about two anda 


cows, 








THE MONTGOMERY DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL, HUGH MONTGOMERY, PROPRIETOR. 


| balf gallons per day; after that the cow should | cellent authority for the statement that a good 


produce two gallons per day. If she continues 
to give milk, it will be in an ever lessening 
| quantity. All told, not less than 45,000 to 
48,000 quarts of milk and cream are used in the 
city daily. Of this quantity the local dairy- 
men furnish about 20,000 quarts, private owners 
of cows 12,000, and outside dairymen 12,000 to 
14,000 quarts. This would equal 11,000 to 12,000 
gallons—or, at eight and a half pounds per gal- 
lon, a dead weight of 93,000 to 96,000 pounds 
daily and exceeding 25,000,000 pounds annually. 
From output to profit is but a step. The 


maximum price of milk is five cents per quart. 
Some dairymen sell twenty-five, some thirty 
tickets for a dollar. The wholesale price ranges 
from twelve to fifteen cents a gallon, and there 
are about twelve milk depots that transact a 
wholesale business exclusively. 


There is ex- 
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cow will yield a net profit of thirty cents per 
day or $60 to $70 per year, but on this subject 
practical dairymen differ and, for the purposes 
of this article, the more conservative estimate 
is made of $48 per annum. Three thousand 
cows, then, yielding a profit of $48 each, would 
give the dairymen of St. Paul a net income 
from this source alone amounting to $144,000 or 
$960 per capita. As the business is transacted 
on almost an exclusively cash basis, there can 
be but little loss involved. 

St. Paul’s milk and cream supplies cost about 
$1,325 daily or $483,625 annually. That is, this 
amount of money is paid out daily, monthly 
and yearly by families that are dependent on 
dairymen for milk, buttermilk and cream. 
Against this aggregate volume of business the 
dairymen bring a big bill of cost—notwithstand- 
ing which, however, they realize a profit that 
would be eminently satisfactory in many other 
pursuits. They must stand the wear and re- 
pair of 250 to 300 milk-wagons which cost $75 
to $100 and $125 each; the expense of caring for 
about 300 horses, valued at $30 each; the keep 
of 3,000 cows, which averages closely upon $3 
per month; the cost of hired help at $20 a 
month, with board and lodging, and a hundred 
other items of expense that are necessary in 
order to keep up the premises, maintain the 
well being of the dairy and conserve the com- 
fort and happiness of dairymen’s homes. The 
total of four items alone show an investment 
as follows: 


3.000 cows, at $35 per head........... . $105,000 
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Valuing the estates, together with their 
buildings, windmills and other farming and 
dairy equipments, at $3,000 each, a further in- 
vestment is shown of $450,000, the grand total 
aggregating not less than $600,000. This is re- 
garded as a very conservative estimate. Many 
dairies in this city have a property and busi- 
ness valuation running well into the thousands, 
and there are those who think that a round 
million of dollars would not be too high an es- 
timate of the amount of capital invested in St. 
-aul’s dairy industry. Aside from this is the 
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equally important fact that the industry pro- 
vides a living for nearly 1,000 souls. Look at it 
as one may, one is forced to the conclusion that 
the milk business has attained a growth which 
entitles it to very respectful consideration from 
State and city alike. 

Inquiries at the office of the State Dairy and 
Food Commissioner satisfy us that local dairy- 
men are, asarule, enterprising and law-abiding. 
The law requires that all dairy premises shall 
be maintained in a state of cleanliness, that 
cows shall be healthy, and that milk shall con- 
tain not less than three and a half per cent of 
butter-fat. There are, of course, quite a num- 
ber of dairymen who, through ignorance or 
neglect, pay little attention to the law until 
brought up short by the unexpected visit of 
some inspector. There may even bea few who 
are willing to take the chances of selling wa- 
tered or adulterated milk, but it is believed 
that the great majority of our city dairymen, 
especially those who haye an established patron- 
age, are conscientious to a degree and desirous 
of seeing the law enforced rigidly. The law 
does not specify any particular time for dairy 
inspections. The hour and the occasion are 
optional with the inspector. A milkman’s 
wagon may be stopped on the street and the 
contents of the cans be tested then and 
there. But the inspector’s favorite season 
is the winter-time, for it is then that the 
dairymen have to house their cattle and take 
extra precautions against filthiness and dis- 
ease. In almost every instance, however, 
the very considerable dairies are found to be 
in excellent condition. The barns are well 
built, warm, ventilated and drained, ample 
bedding is provided, good well-water fur- 
nished in abundance, and the feed consists 
of bran, oats, corn-meal, and other health- 
ful and nutricious foodstuffs. Out-of-town 
dairymen who ship their milk to this city 
are subject to the same course of treatment 
accorded their local brethren. They must 
keep their premisesin a cleanly condition, 
and their milk must come up to the law's 
requirements. Inspectors are liable to board 
incoming trains at any hour, and sharp in- 
deed is the warning vouchsafed the milk 
dealer whose product is tested and found 
wanting. The second offense will probably 
mean arrest and fine. Public health is too 
important a matter to be trifled with, and 
if the law’s severity be necessary to impress 
this fact upon careless or indifferent dairy- 
men, the public may be thankful that the 
lesson is in no case withheld. That the opera- 
tion of the State dairy law has so far been 
beneficial is quite generally admitted by the 
better class of dairymen. Like all good laws, 
its chief value lies in its rigid enforcement. 
Members of the local Dairymen’s Association 
are frank to admit that the business would be 
better off if legal restrictions were such as to 
disbar the irresponsible dealers and thus confine 
our dairy interests to fewer men of greater 
worth. The license is only one dollar per an- 
num, a sum which is so small that any milk- 
man can afford to pay it. Oneresult of a much 
higher license would be a consolidation of dai- 
ries and a closer supervision of them by the 
State authorities. Whether this would be 
deemed oppressive or not, is not yet determined. 

All in all, the dairy interests of St. Paul are 
in good hands. Dairies are equipped with the 
most modern milk utensils and improved ap- 
paratus, and many of the proprietors possess 
scientific attainments of no mean order. All 
the milk is cooled with ice or with cold water, 
and cream is raised by the centrifugal system. 
In all probability it will not be long before the 
system of Pasteurizing milk will be in use by 
all large dairymen. This system consists in 


first treating the milk to a cooling process and 
then subjecting it to 158° of heat for thirty 
minutes. Then it is cooled to 38 or 40 degrees, 
and bottled. This process kills all disease 
germs in milk, and at the same time preserves 
its flavor and nutritious qualities intact. It 
would involve an outlay of about $1,000. We 
feel certain that the dairymen of St. Paul will 
not hesitate at anything reasonable to improve 
their plants and fortify themselves in the good 
opinion of the public. Men who navigate their 
milk-wagons an average of ten miles a day or 
3,650 miles per annum, will not be daunted by 
anything less than a mountain when it comes 
to a question of dairy equipment. 


SOME ST. PAUL DAIRIES. 


FRANK MEYERs.—On Purnell Avenue, near 
West Seventh Street, Mr. Frank Meyers has a 
dairy that may in many respects be taken for 
a model. He employs the new system of draw- 
ing the milk from the cow’s udder. By this 
system no hair, dandruff or dirt of any kind can 
enter the pail, nor can the milk absorb sur- 
rounding odors. The pail is provided with a 
covering or protecting apparatus which effect- 
ually prevents any impurity from getting 





NEW SYSTEM OF DRAWING MILK, AS EMPLOYED AT 


FRANK MEYERS’ DAIRY, ST. PAUL. 


within, the result being milk that is abso- 
lutely pure, clean, and wholesome. It is Mr. 
Meyers’ intention, in the near future, to also 
place in operation the bottle delivery system 
that is now so popular in the larger cities of 
the East. He will use this system on the Hill, 
where most of his wealthy customers reside. 
It is, of course, the cleanest and best method 
of delivering milk, and only needs a trial to 
make it as popular here as elsewhere. 

H. MonrGomMERY.—The Montgomery Dairy 
Farm is probably one of the most extensive 
dairies in the West. It is about three miles 
from the city hall, and in one of the most 
healthful localities imaginable. An illustra- 
tion of the premises is produced in this issue. 
The buildings cover an acreand a half of ground. 
They are made to accommodate 125 cows, and 
are models of neatnessand comfort. Two large 
windmills supply a 400-barrel tank with water 
and furnish power to grind the feed. There 
is a pretty home, and attractive surroundings 
generally. The products of this dairy are sold 
to patrons on St. Anthony Hill exclusively—a 
patronage that is not surpassed by any dairy in 
the State. Mr. Montgomery has taken about 
twelve years to accomplish these grand results. 
It is nothing new for him to capture first pre- 


miums for his products at State fairs, and he 
can now afford to look back, with the utmost 
complacency, to the time when he entered the 
dairy field as one of the smallest and most 
modest providers of milk and cream inSt. Paul. 





HENRY SCHROEDER.—Among the larger dai- 
ries in this vicinity is that of Henry Schroeder 
in New Canada township—about four miles 
from the court-house in St. Paul. It was es- 
tablished in 1884, and now comprises seventy- 
six cows. Of course, sO many cows require a 
large stabling capacity, and this is provided in 
a barn that is 32x150 feet in dimensions. An- 
other barn, 32x64 feet in dimensions, is used for 
agranary. All these seventy-six cows are ex- 
amined and their milk tested twice a year—in 
the spring and fall. There are two windmills 
used, one for grinding feed, the other for pump- 
ing water. Mr. Schroeder delivers milk and 
cream to any part of the city, and enjoysan ex- 
tensive patronage from parties on the Hill. 


JOHN GRIBAWSKI.— Many of the dairies here- 
abouts were started in a small way and depend 
upon increasing patronage and enterprising 
management for future growth and develop- 
ment. There is, perhaps, no business in which 

good management returns a larger interest. 

A shiftless dairyman makes slow progress. 

Jobn Gribawski began his dairy in 1891. It 

is about two miles northeast of the post- 

office and consists of seventeen cows, mostly 

Jerseys. He delivers milk and cream to some 

ninety customers in St. Paul, and is noted 

for his promptness and regularity and the 
excellent quality of his dairy supplies. 


PAUL SpPREIGL.—The Nebraska Dairy, 
owned by Paul Spreigl, was started in 1883. 
It is about three miles from the post-office 
and is recognized as one of the neatest and 
best kept dairies in this section. There are 
eighteen cows, nearly all of which are Jer- 
seys. They are fed the choicest of feed, and 
they produce the richest of sweet milk and 
cream. Anyone who visits this dairy will at 
once see that a careful, painstaking man 
superintends its every detail. The cows 
show excellent care, and all the dairy appur- 
tenances are modern and first-class. Mr. 
Spreigl makes neither butter nor cheese, all 
his milk being sold and delivered to his pa- 
trons in St. Paul. 


Joun OLson.—There is nothing in the cat- 
tle line that is prettier to look at than a fine herd 
of Jersey and Holstein cows. One can almost 
see the clear blood circulating through their 
veins. Yet, this is just what one can see any 
day by going out two and one-half miles to the 
De Soto Dairy, owned by John Olson. This 
dairy was started in 1880, and now consists of 
thirty-six Jersey and Holstein cows. Their 
rich cream and milk are delivered morning and 
evening to not less than one hundred patrons, 
and readers may rest assured that Mr. Olson 
knows how to hold his trade and to secure new 
customers. He is a good dairyman. 





JosEPpH BEARTH.—Some men seem to be 
natural-born dairymen. Unless a man loves 
cows, so to speak, and is full of the milk of 
human kindness which prompts him to study 
their wants and to supply them to the best 
of his ability, he is very much out of place 
when in the dairy field. Mr. Bearth is a good 
dairyman. Upon his premises—some two miles 
distant from the post-oftice—are twenty-four 
fine cows, which seem contented and whose 
pure milk goes to supply a large and growing 
clientage in St. Paul districts. The dairy was 
established in 1891. It grows steadily from 
year to year, and will soon rival the largest in 

| Ramsey County. 
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THE GRIBAWSKI DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL, 
SepertT StTRAY.— Another dairyman who 

takes just pride in his surroundings is Sebert 

Stray. whose well-appointed dairy overlooks 

beautiful Como Lake and supplies 

many a home with a delicious quality 

of cream and milk. Mr. Stray has 

twenty-five cows and has been in the 

business two years. He is making an 

excellent reputation. No one is sur- 

prised to see his business grow larger 

and larger annually, since he is a good 

manager, keeps the best of stock, and 

attends carefully to his many patrons. 

His cows and premises have stood all 

examinations. Only the choicest feed 

and water are used. He has a com- 

fortable barn, large windmill, and all 

necessary dairy accessories. 


HENRY STEBBING.—One of the most 
successful dairymen in this vicinity is 
Henry Stebbing, whose dairy is out at 
Como Lake, amid nature’s loveliest sur- 
roundings. He has been there about 
two years. Thirty well-fed and well- 
cared for cows supply the richest of 
milk and cream to about one hundred 
and twenty-five regular customers. Mr. 
Stebbing has a large patronage from 
the St. Anthony Hill district. He uses the 
best feed, and brings to his business a degree 
of intelligence that merits continued prosperity. 
In one year’s time he has increased his business 


THE 


THE BEARTH DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL, JOSEPH BEARTH, PROPRIETOR. 


JOHN GRIBAWSKI, PROPRIETOR, 


by about seventy-five gallons. He has good 


buildings and general equipments, and employs 


two delivery wagons. 


DE SOTO DAIRY, ST. PAUL, JOHN OLSON, 

EpWARD KNOWLAN.—Five miles from the 
court-house, and in an admirable location, is 
the Rosetown Dairy, the proprietor of which is 
Edward Knowlan. He started this dairy in 


THE NEBRASKA DAIRY, ST. 


PROPRIETOR. 


PAUL, PAUL SPREIGL, PROPRIETOR. 


1886, and now has thirty-five first-class cows. 

A visit to the premises will show a big three- 

story barn 34x100 feet in dimensions, and, 
furthermore, reveal the fact that it 
is constructed so as to afford the great- 
est possible degree of health, warmth, 
comfort and cleanliness to its gentle 
bovine occupants. ‘To his one hundred 
and fifty customers Mr. Knowlan de- 
livers an average of sixty gallons or 
240 quarts of pure milk and cream 
daily. Histrips to and from the city 
are of no inconsiderable importance 
to those who depend upon him for their 
morning and evening dairy service. 


MINNESOTA GRASSES.—-The great 
forage value of Minnesota grasses, as 
shown by repeated analysis, 
testified to by every local dairyman 
that has been sufficiently interested 
to study the subject. Both wild and 
cultivated grasses remain green, ten- 
der and luxuriant until late in the fall 
of the year. They are very rich in fat- 
making constituents, and therefore 
help to produce a superior quality of 
both milk and cream. In no other 
State, perhaps, are kine so generally 
healthy and so universally productive of high 
grade milk. Its rich, creamy flavor is always 
noticeable. With equal care, Minnesota cows 
yield better results than Elgin-fed cows. 
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THE STRAY DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL,:SEBERT STRAY, PROPRIETOR, 
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COMO PARK DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL, HENRY 


MINNESOTA STATE CREAMERIES. 





Note.—The creameries of the State will be more 


fully represented and handsomely illustrated in fu- 
ture numbers of this magazine.—ED.] 


rHE MINNEAPOLIS MILK COMPANY. 


It requires but a brief study of the subject 
to convince one of the vast importance of Min- 
nesota’s dairy interests. Just visit to a 
plant like the Minneapolis Milk Company’s, at 
the corner of Fourth Street and Twelfth Ave- 
nue South, in Minneapolis, suffices to give one 
a fair conception of the aggregate value of the 
State’s butter and cheese factories. This busi- 
ness was established in 1888 and incorporated 
in 1894. The company owns three plants, a 
two-separator and cheese manufacturing plant 
at Dennison, a one-separator and cheese manu- 
facturing plant at Stanton, and a butter manu- 
facturing plant in Minneapolis. 
sent from the two separator stations to Minne- 
apolis and there made into butter. About 2,000 
cows are tributary to these stations, and their 
milk capacity reaches 30,000 pounds per day. The 
company has a daily output of 3,000 pounds of 
butter and 2,000 pounds of cheese, and experi- 
ences no difficulty in disposing of its rich prod- 
ucts. The butter grades “extra’”’ or ‘‘Elgin,”’ 
and is all soldin Minneapolis. All the plants are 
equipped with the latest improved machinery, 
and cost about $10,000. In addition to butter and 
cheese, the company makes large quantities of 
ice-cream for the wholesale and retail trade, and 
probably does the largest wholesale and retail 
milk business in the city. A. R. Ruhnke is 
president and treasurer of the company, Nathan 


one 


C. Cole vice-president and Suell J. Baldwin 
secretary. 
A NEW AND SUCCESSFUL DAIRY PLAN. 


A dairymen’s enterprise of an unusual order 


is represented by The Minneapolis Dairymen’s | 


Creamery at 512 Second Avenue North, in Min- 
neapolis. The company 
June, 1896, is incorporated, and the plant is 
owned by the company and paidfor. The main 
idea of this creamery company is to place 
the ordinary individual dairyman in a position 
to compete successfully with the stronger and 
more extensive dealers in dairy products. With 
this object in view it has secured the co-opera- 
tion of 180 local dairymen, who are under con- 


was 


tract to deliver at the creamery a specified 
| creamery is $50,000, and the annual profit to its 


quantity of milk daily, for which they are duly 
paid. This large quantity of milk enables the 


creamery folks to compete with the heaviest 
milk vendors for large wholesale trade, the 
benefits of which are shared mutually by the 


STE 


| butter daily. 


established in | 


| year round. 
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creamery company and its adherents. Another 
important feature is found in the fact that the 
creamery enables the dairymen to dispose ad- 
vantageously of theirsurplusmilk. After sup- 
plying his patrons, a dairyman may have sev- 
eral gallons of milk left, for which he has no 
sale. In such a case he takes it to the creamery 
and receives credit therefor, settlement being 
made every two weeks. If the creamery getsa 
larger supply of milk on hand than it can sell 
at wholesale,—for it does not sell any at retail, 

it uses the surplus to make butter with. So 
far, the plan has worked well. It enables the 
dairyman to increase his business, and saves 
him from actual loss. The capacity of the 
company’s creamery is 600 to 700 pounds of 
It can handle 1,500 gallons of 


milk every twenty-four hours. The butter is 


T! . | gilt edge, and it is sold as fast as it is made. It 
le cream IS | ig a perfect one-separator plant. 


| ments are the newest and best. 


All equip- 
It. is supplied 
with artesian water, a splendid system of cool- 
ing tanks and storage vaults, and it is operated 
by skilled butter-makers and managed by com- 
petent officials. 


A MODEL CREAMERY AT LITCHFIELD, MINN. 

A trip to Litchfield, Minn., is not complete 
without a visit to the Farmers’ Co-operative 
Dairy Association, better known, perhaps, as 
The Litchfield Creamery, an illustration of 
which will be foundelsewhere. This creamery, 
established in 1894, made its first butter April 
14 of the same year and has been a prosperous 
enterprise ever since. It is a three-separator 
plant, costing $4,500. The main building is 40x 
42 feet in dimensions and one story in height. 
In addition to this is a boiler, engine and fuel 
room that is 18x22 feet in dimensions. These 
buildings are heated by steam, ventilated from 
the roof, and have an excellent system of drain- 
age consisting of eighty rods of sewer-pipe ex- 
tending from the plant to the outlet of Lake 
Rippley. Three to four men are employed the 
The plant has a manufacturing 
capacity of 4,000 pounds of butter daily, which 
is the equivalent of 50,000 pounds of milk. 
About twelve hundred cows are tributary to 
the creamery—a fact which goes far to prove 
the vast importance of such an industry to ad- 
joining farming communities. 

The annual volume of business done by this 


farmer patrons or stockholders averages about 


| $40 per cow. Thisstatement, made on the best 


authority, ought to attract the attention of 
farmers everywhere. A farmer who has thirty 








ROSETOWN DAIRY FARM, ST. PAUL, EDWARD KNOWLAN, PROPRIETOR. 


| cows can, it is shown, realize from them an in- 


come of $1,200 per annum. 

The entire output of this factory is taken by 
the Minnesota Butter and Cheese Company of 
St. Paul. Since August, 1894, the creamery has 
shipped to this one house 450,000 pounds of 
butter—every pound of which has graded 
“extra” or ‘‘Elgin.’? The grades, by the way, 
are the uniform Elgin grade, and the prices 
received have been above the market quotations. 

The officers of the Litchfield Association are 
as follows: President, F. R. Hill; treasurer, 
Andrew Nelson, president of the Bank of 
Litchfield; secretary and manager, Henry Ames, 
president of the Minnesota State Dairymen’s 
Association. The directors are H. R. Peter- 
son, Henry Ames and Andrew Jackson. It is 
frankly admitted that the creamery has been a 
source of great profit to its patrons and that it 
is growing in favor constantly. 


MODEL WINDMILLS AND WATER-TANKS. 


A business that has a direct bearing upon 
the dairy interests of the Northwest is that 
owned and controlled by George W. Keys at 
909 Iglehart Street, St. Paul. On all dairy 
farms, pure, cold water is an essential element, 
and, once found, it is best supplied to live stock 
by a windmill. Here is where Mr. Keys enlists 
attention. His windmills, water-tanks, etc., 
made on his own premises, are constructed on 
the most scientific principles and are admit- 
tedly superior to any other wind-engines and 
water-tanks now manufactured. He has had 
nine years’ experience in the business, giving 
to it a patient and intelligent study that has 
made his name well known over a broad section 
of country. Mr. Keys is prepared to take con- 
tracts for complete water systems, and would 
be pleased to correspond with those who con- 
template putting in new plants or making 
changes in old ones. His new tower windmill 
is proving very popular. These millsare shown 
in our illustrations of the Montgomery dairy 
farm, the Como Park dairy farm, and in those 
of the Olson and the Schroeder farms. He is 
abundantly able to compete with any reliable 
windmill and tank makers in the country, and 
his location in St. Paul gives him a decided 
advantage over outside manufacturers in the 
matter of freight rates. The tanks and mills 
made by him are in very general use, and grow- 
ing more popular daily. They are substantial, 
do the work well, and cost no more than those 
of far less merit. Mr. Keys is thoroughly re- 
sponsible, and what he says and does can be 
relied upon. 
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i THE RABBIT DRIVE. i 
rt By A. M. Chadwick. 





Between man and wild animals war seems to 
have been declared from the beginning, and it 
is a hostility that has never ceased. Savage 
animals hold their own in the midst of savage 
men, but the march of civilization soon exter- 
minates them. 

There are some animals, however, which, 
while not domestic, are exceedingly social and 
dominant, and at the same time exclusively 
reserved, paradoxical though it may seem. Civ- 
ilization does not exterminate them; on the 
contrary, it affords conditions and environ- 
ments in which they live, move, multiply and 
flourish most exasperatingly—notwithstanding 
civilized man and domesticated cats and dogs 
make perpetual warfare against them. Twoof 
these classes of animals constitute the great 
pests of the California rancher: the ground 
squirrel and the jack-rabbit, both very destruc- 
tive to crops. The means of warfare against 
the squirrel, is poison; but only the ‘‘drive”’ 
seems to be at all efficacious against the rabbit, 
and, from the numbers slaughtered by this 
method, one would think that all rabbitdom 
had been swept as with the besom of destruc- 
tion. 


Still, it seems necessary to repeat the | 


process frequently, for the rabbit is very prolific | 


and multiplies rapidly. 

Notwithstanding his destructive habits, the 
jack-rabbit is not regarded with the same feel- 
ing of hostility that other animal pests are. 
He is always an object of interest to us. 
admire him for his fleetness. With long leaps 
he puts distance behind him. The ordinary 





| ceasing discharge of firearms, reinfored by the 


proof fence inclosure capable of holding several | 


thousand rabbits. 


Extending from this in- | 


closure are gauze-wire wings, reaching a half- | 
| 


mile or more, in such a manner as to form a 
broad V-shaped opening with the inclosure, or 
corral, at the apex of the angle. In front of 


the open end of the corral is a V-shaped guard | 


| from the cruel club or deadly shotgun. 


expanding toward the opening of the corral. | 


The purpose of this device will appear later. 
The corral and its wings are usually provided 
by hunters who make a business of catching 
and shipping game to San Francisco, and take 
the catch of the ‘‘drive’’ as their compensation. 
The corral being constructed, the next thing is 
to get the rabbits into it, and this is the pur- 
pose of the ‘‘drive.’’ All this having been done, 
the day and hour of the drive arrived, and the 
people began to approach the territory to be 
covered. 

The plan was to form a circle several miles in 
diameter, with its center in the enclosure; that 
are of the circumference which lies in the rear 
of the inclosure, was to part and swing in more 
rapidly than the other parts and thus form a 
line with its wings, so as to drive the animals 
from this portion of the field into the space be- 
fore the corral. The line was to form and begin 
to move at two o’clock. 
the inclosed territory was about 


from the corral. We watched the horizon. 


roar of the shouting and yelling multitudes, 
made a of confusion that beggars de- 
scription. 

The picture presented by the terrorized lit- 
tle animals, as they saw themselves hemmed 
in on all sides, was pathetic in the extreme. 
They were running, leaping, fleeing in all di- 
rections for safety. In their blind rush to 
escape the most impending 
struggling rabbits collided and precipitated 
themselves into indiscriminate from 
which there instantly arose an almost human 
wail of terror and despair. Extricating them- 
selves from the squirming mass, they radiated 
in mad flight to all points, only to meet death 
Hun- 
dreds leaped against the wings of the corral, 
evidently mistaking them for open spaces,—re- 
bounding from them to a distance of several 
feet, dazed and listless; and then the club fin- 
ished the work. 

At last the circle so contracted that it seemed 
to be a moving, struggling mass of rabbits. In 


scene 


foe, masses of 


heaps, 


| hundreds of cases the terrible uproar of the 


The circumference of | 
four miles | 


| Distant specks began to appear and take posi- 


We | 


dog is not “init.” The well-trained greyhound | 
willrun him down, but rather from outwind- | 


ing than outrunning him. His timidity ex- 
cites our sympathy. When the pursuit is on 
we sympathize, not with the dog, but with the 
rabbit. 

The upper or central San Joaquin Valley 
seems to be the tramping-ground of the jack- 


rabbit, for here are the great grain-fields of | 


California, and in this region chiefly occur the 
drives. 
headed and rapidly filling, and will soon be in 
condition for the rabbit’s harvest. He does 
not stop with a single tithe; he frequently 
takes double tale. 

But the rabbit is not the only interested 
party. The rancher is there, also. 


tion along me line. They seemed to be widely 
separated. S 


aleades of riders, of both sexes, approached the 


line and deployed to right and left at various | 


points; our groups began to disperse themselves 
along the circumference. 

The time to move had arrived. The line 
thickened, the interstices became less and less, 


| until the rim of the circle looked like an-im- 
| mense string of beads. People were swarming to 


In the early part of May the grain is | 


to the line from all directions. 

The signal was given and the line began to 
move, slowly at first, and rather quietly. Then 
the line began to be heard as well as seen. 
Much of the course was through grain-fields 
that were high enough to hide the rabbits, and 
the continuous roar of the advancing line kept 


| them so far in the advance that, at first, com- 


He watches | 


the maturing crop from day to day, and sees | 
side the lines and to shoot any animal that 


the hordes of rabbits multiplying by legions. 
Where do they come from? Go where you may, 

here, there, everywhere,—up pops a rabbit, 
Sometimes a nest of them! It is a question of 
division of crops or the destruction of the rab- 
bits. Something must be done. 
hold council and decide upon a “rabbit drive”’ 
as the only adequate means of protection. The 
notice goes out. It is an invitation to every- 
body—man, woman, and child. Of course, the 
whole country is expected, and the whole coun- 
try comes—comes in wagons, in carriages, in 
buggies, on horseback, on foot, armed with 
clubs and sometimes with shotguns; but the 
latter are dangerous to man as well as to rab- 
bits, sometimes, in the excitement of the nar- 
rowing circle. 

Before the day of the drive a corral will have 
been constructed, which consists of a rabbit- 


The ranchers | 
| the direction of their shooting, 


paratively few were seen. 
On this occasion men were allowed to carry 
guns, for the purpose of patrolling the field out- 


might break through; but they soon forgot 
their orders, in the excitement, and, rushing 
within the ring, began to slaughter the fright- 
ened animals as they darted hither and thither 
from danger. Nor did they always stand on 
sometimes 
firing toward the lines point blank, when the 
rabbitsran that way. Noone was hurt, how- 
ever, though some were hit. 

As the circle shrank, those crowded out of 
rank formed other and parallel lines within, 
until the space became so filled with the mass 
of people that all effort to preserve lines became 
fruitless. In the meantime, the frightened an- 
imals were being driven in from all points to- 
ward the common center of the corral. It was 


a lively scene from the beginning. As the lines 
contracted, the excitement increased. 


The un- 


yelling multitude so paralyzed the frightened 
animals that they squatted in their tracks, 
allowing themselves to be brained without 
further movement. Although hundreds were 
killed in this manner, the greater number were 
driven into the enclosure. As they entered 
finding further progress cut off—they would 
turn and attempt to rush out again; but the 
V-shaped guard would catch them, and back to 
the corral they wouldrush. Thus, like ashuttle, 
they played back and forth, from corral to 
guard, until the inclosing wall of human be- 
ings had crowded them into the corral, when 
the gateway was closed. 

Then followed a massacre the most 
pathetic scenes man ever witnessed! There 
were thousands of trembling, fear-stricken 
little animals, crowded ,into a space of fifty by 


one of 


| a hundred feet in dimensions, utterly demoral 


oon clusters of carriages and cav- | 





ized, desperate, not knowing which 
turn and piling themselves up in tiers while 
trying to evade their cruel slayers, and the 
whole scene intensified by the shrieks of fright 
and despair that escaped them as they felt the 
utter futility of further effort. 

Now the tragedy ends; the closing act has 
Thousands of rabbits, packed literally 
in tiers, and scores of men with the death-deal- 
ing shot and—-Well, let me drop the curtain on 
all this; you can imagine the result. I did not 
wish to witness the closing act, so I retired 
from the field. As we retraced our course, the 
rabbits slain by the way lay scattered and in 
heaps everywhere. 

I attended other drives, but when you have 
seen one you have seen them all, barring the 
accidents and incidents, which are sometimes 


way to 


come. 


| the more amusing and exciting features of the 


occasion. Sometimes the drive takes place in 
the early part of the day and is followed by a 
picnic and its associated games and athletics. 
They are quite an institution in California, or 
at least in the San Joaquin Valley, and some- 
times they cover immense tracts. At one drive 
in Fresno County, it was claimed that twenty 
thousand rabbits were Some- 
times, too, they gather in a goodly number of 


destroyed. 


coyotes. 

Although the drive is an effective means of 
destroying rabbits, it is rather demoralizing in 
its effects upon people. Children, and 
cially little girls, are inclined to pet and caress 
them; but I was pained to see, at the drives, 
that even the little girls became bloodthirsty 
and entered the corral and let slip the club of 
destruction. Whether we are brutes or humans, 
where masses are concerned, depends upon en- 
vironments and associations. 
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CREAMERIES IN MINNESOTA. 

Through the courtesy of the State dairy de- 
partment we are enabled to publish the follow- 
ing valuable list of creameries in the State, also 
the excellent map on another page in which the 
location of the creameries named are indicated 
by black dots: 

ANOKA County.—Anoka, Centreville, New 
Brighton, Ham Lake, Lino, St. Francis. 

BECKER CouNntTy.—-Lake Park, Audubon, Cor 
morant. 

BLUE Eartu County.— Madison Lake, Gar- 
den City, Butternut, Mapleton, Vernon Centre, 
St. Clair, Beauford, Lake Crystal, Cream, Dan- 
ville,Smith Mills, Sterling Centre, Lake Crystal, 
Minnesota Lake, Mankato. 

Brown County. -Madelia2, St. James,Sleepy 
Eye 3, Linden, New Ulm 2, Springfield, Cobden, 
Evan. 

BiG STONE COUNTY. 

CARVER COUNTY. 
town, Waconia 2. 

CHIPPEWA COUNTY. 
Wegdahl. 

Cuisaco County.—Rush City, Lindstrom, 
Shafer, North Branch, Harris, Taylor’s Falls, 
Stacey, Chisago City, Almelund. 

CLay County.-Hitterdahl, Hawley 2, Barnes- 


Graceville, Batavia. 
Young America, Water- 


Milan, Montevideo 2, 


ville, Ulen. 
COTTONWOOD COUNTY. 
Lake, Bingham Lake, Windom 2, Westbrook. 
DopGrE CountTy.— Dodge Centre, Oslo, Man- 
torville, Wasioja, Hayfield,Claremount, Kasson. 
Evansville, Osakis, 


Storden, Mountain 


DOUGLASS. Brandon, 
Nelson, Urness, Moe, Garfield, Alexandria. 
Dakora County.—Farmington, Randolph. 

FARIBAULTCouNTY.- Blue Earth 2, Clayton 2, 
Banks, Wells 2, Delevan, Minn. Lake, Keister, 
Winnebago City, Easton, Elmore 2, Blaine, 
Sheridan, Willow Creek, Easton, Blue Earth, 
Wells. 

FILLMORE CouNnTy.— Fountain, Spring Val- 
ley, Harmony, Rushford, Whalen, Lunsboro, 
Preston, Mabel, Racine, Ostrander. 

FREEBORN CouNTy.-Geneva 2, Newry, Albert 
Lea 3, Bath, Alden, Clarks Grove, Freeborn, 
Hartland, Glenville, Hayward 2, Manchester, 
Manstield, Moscow, Oakland, Deer Creek, Ia., 
Twin Lakes 2, Emmons, London, Trenton, 
Armstrong, Gordonsville. 

GoopuvukE County.— Belvidere Mills, Cannon 
Falls, Forest Mills, Kenyon 3, White Rock, 
Wanamingo 2, Zumbrota, Frontenac, Vasa, 
Stanton, Goodhue. 

GRANT CountTy.— Ashby, Elbow Lake. 

HENNEPIN CouNTY.—Minneapolis 2, Maple 
Plain, Long Lake, St. Bonifacious, Eureka. 

Houston CouNTy. Freeburg, Houston, 
Spring Grove, Willmington, Bee, LaCrescent, 
Caledonia, Eitzen. 

IsANTI CounTy.—Cambridge, Spring Lake, 
Princeton. 

JACKSON COUNTY. Wilder, Heron Lake, 
Jackson, Lakefield, Sioux Valley, Windom. 

KANDIYOH! CountTy.—Atwater 2, New Lon- 
don, Lake Elizabeth, Lake Lillian, Pennock 2, 
Irving, Warner, Kandiyohi, Lintonville, Nor- 
way Lake, West Lake, Svea, Willmer, East 
Lake Lillian. 

KENEBEC CouNTYy.— Mora, Brunswick. 

Le Sueur County.— New Prague, Le Sueur, 
Kilkenny, Cordova, Waterville, St. Henry. 

Lyons County.—Tracy, Russell, Florence, 
Garvin, Minneota. 

Lac Qui PARLE COUNTY. 
Qui Parle. 

LINCOLN COUNTY. 

MARTIN COUNTY. 
Granada, Nashville Centre, 


Dawson 2, Lac 


Tyler. 
Fairmont, Sherburne, 
Welcome, East 


Chain Lakes. 
MEEKER COUNTY. 


! 


| Cedar Mills, Litchfield 2, Manannah, Dassel, 


Greenleaf, Forest City, Kingston, Watkins, 
Darwin, Stella Lake, Eden Valley. 

MILLE Lacs CountTy.—Princeton. 

McLgrop County.—Acoma, Biscay, Hutch- 
inson, Sumter, Winsted Lake, Lester Prairie, 
New Auburn, Glencoe, Brownton, Stewart. 

Morrison County.—-Royalton, Lincoln. 

Murray Country.—Chandler, Avoca, Tracy, 
Fulda, Slayton, Currie, Holly, Dovray. 

Mower Country.—Adams, Brownsdale, Wal- 
tham, Grand Meadow, Adams, Lansing, Leroy, 
Lyle 3, Austin, Lansing, Rose Creek, Dexter, 
Sutton. 

NICOLLET County.—Courtland, Traverse, 
Winthrop, New Sweden, New Ulm, West 
Newton, Nicollet, Bernadotte, Norseland, Ft. 
Rigley. 

NOBLES CountTy.- Worthington, Round Lake, 
Ellsworth, Dundee, Adrian, Little Rock. 

NORMAN County.—Flom, Garry. 

OLMSTEAD CountTy.—Chatfield, Forestdale, 
Orinoco2, Laird, Pleasant Grove, Rochester 2, 
Salem, Viola, Byron, Rock Dell, Simpson. 

OrTreR TAIL County.— Dalton, Stod, Pelican 


Rapids, Fergus Falls, Henning, Elizabeth, 
Squire, Battle Lake, Underwood. 
PoLK CountTy.—MclIntosh, Dover, Fisher, 


Fosston, Russia. 

PorE County.—Cyrus, Farwell, Lowry, Star- 
buck, Sedan, Villard. 

PIPESTONE CouNTy.—Edgerton, Pipestone. 

PINE CountTy.—Pine City. 

RAMSEY CouNTy.— St. Paul 3. 

REeEDwoop CountTy.— Redwood Falls, Revere, 
Lamberton, Morgan, Sanborn, Springfield 2, 
Granite Rock, Logan, Bellview, Walnut Grove. 

RENVILLE CountTy.—Bird Island, Hector, 
Olivia, Sacred Heart, Fairfax, Morton, Renville, 
Buffalo Lake, Franklin. 

Rock County.—Hills. 

RicE Country.— Dundas, Faribault 2, North- 
field, Webster, Wheatland, Roberts Lake, Ner- 
strand, Richland, Morristown, Warsaw. 

Scorr CountTy.—Jordan,Chaska, Belle Plaine, 
Shakopee. 

Swirr Country.—Appleton, Benson, 
hoven, Clontarf, Swift Falls. 

STEVENS County.— Morris. 

SinLey Country.—Arlington, Henderson,Gay- 
lord 2, Gibbons, Sibley, Winthrop. 

STEARNS CountTy.—Avon, Melrose, Torah, 
Cold Springs, Spring Hill, New Paynesville, 
St. Joseph, Albany, Belgrade, Kimball Prai- 
rie, Brooten, Georgeville, Sauk Centre, New 
Munich. 

STEELE Country.—Clinton Falls, Havana, 
Blooming Prairie 3, Berlin, Pratt, Bixby, Owa- 
tonna 3, Cooleyville, Meriden, New Richland, 


Kirk- 
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PLAN OF A MODEL CREAMERY BUILT BY THE 
CORNISH, CURTIS & GREENE CO. 


WHERE CREAMERY SUPPLIES COME FROM. 


The few large creamery-supply houses of the 
country have been kept pretty busy the past 
few years. The establishment of so many new 





| creameries in various sections of the Northwest 


Lamond, Steele Centre, Medford, Rice Lake, | 


Moland. 
Topp CouNTY. 
TRAVERSE COUNTY. 
tah, Wheaton. 

W ABASHA CoUNTY. 
Mazeppa, Plainview. 
WaASECA COUNTY. 
New Richland, Otisco, Janesville, Waseca 4, 

Palmer, Vivian. 

WASHINGTON CouNtTy.—Scandia, Newport, 
Cottage Grove, Forest Lake. 

WATONWAN CountTy.—Madelia 2, St. James 
2, Cereal, Butterfield, Grogan, Odin. Sveadahl. 

Wriaut County.—Monticello, Delano, Co- 
kato2,St. Michaels, Howard Lake, French Lake, 
Waverly, Montrose, Buffalo, Rockford, Han- 
over, Howard, Annandale. 


Long Prairie, Clarissa. 
Brown’s Valley, Tin- 


Bear Valley, Hammond, 


Winona County.—Bethany, St. Charles, 
Beaver, Saratoga, Utica, Pickwick, Rolling 
Stone. 


YELLOW MEDICINE CouNntTy.—Wood Lake, 


Grove City, Rosendale, | St. Leo, Echo, Clarkfield, Granite Falls. 


| 


Alma City 3, Morristown, | 


has put new life into every branch of the busi- 
ness. A house that has its share of this trade 
is the Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co. of St. Paul, 
whose large factory is located at Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. The St. Paul house, a branch of the Ft. 
Atkinson plant, was established in 1889. It 
carries a large stock of manufactured goods for 
the convenience of Northwestern patrons and 
is the sole Northwestern agent for the sale of 
Boyd’s automatic ripening cream vat, which is 
manufactured by the Cornish, Curtis & Greene 
Co. at Ft. Atkinson. This system is now used 
by many creameries and is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the splendid reputation of Minne- 
sota butter. The butter made by this process 
scored 100 points at the Minnesota State Fair. 
This company makes and sells everything used 
by creamery men, butter-makers, and those 
who handle milk. It builds and equips cream- 
eries and cheese factories complete. It puts 
up creameries for $3,000, ready to turn over to 
farmers for operating, which, it claims, are 
equal to if not better than plants built by the 
farmers themselves. Shipping facilities are 
good, and repairs are kept for all machinery 
used in factories. 


THE POPULAR ALPHA IMPROVED SEPARATOR 


The De Laval Separator Company, of New 
York City, with its Western branch located at 
Elgin, Ill., may well feel proud of its record in 
Minnesota; for, according to the reports of 
creameries giving the kind of separator they 
are using, over ninety percent of the separators 
in Minnesota are of the De Laval make, and 
over eighty per cent are Alphas. 

When separators were first introduced into 
creameries in the West, Minnesota was first to 
use them. Probably the oldest separator in 
the country is on James J. Hill’s farm, north of 
St. Paul. It had been in constant use for over 
fifteen years, until last spring, when he re- 
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probably the first to use a separator in the 
Northwest, a selection which showed his ex- 
cellent judgment in this as well as in other 
things. There are in Freeborn County, Minn., 
between sixty-five and seventy separators, sixty 
of them being Alphas. In some counties, where 
there are fewer creameries, all the separators 
in the county are of the De Laval Alpha make. 
These facts showing the sale of the separators 
is not all that makes the company feel proud of 
Minnesota; it also takes pride in the butter 
produced in the State; for, to a certain extent, 
this can be traced to the separator used. Their 
machine skims milk colder than any other, 
therefore the cream, as well as the butter, is 
in a condition to keep longer and retain its 
flavor. The De Laval Separator Company also 
feels more than proud of Minnesota butter- 
makers; for there are dozens of them that have 
tried other makes of separators, and in all cases 
they have chosen the Alpha as the ideal ma- 
chine. Another thing they, feel proud of is, 
that in not a single instance has the Alpha 
been condemned and returned to the factory. 

What is true in regard to the power-size sep- 
arators, is also true in regard to the small 
“baby”? separator for farm These are 
made in three sizes, No. 2 being the one com- 
monly used. In Minnesota these machines run 
up into the thousands, and in some localities 
nearly one-fourth of the farmers have them. 
In Rice, Carver, Goodhue and Waseca counties 
are the greater number. They are increasing 
every year in these localities, showing that the 
farmers favor this machine. Last, and best of 
all, the company feels proud of the test record 
the Alpha has made. The past two years have 
seen sharp competition between separator rep- 
resentatives. and in most cases the buyer of the 
separator required the separator to be as good 
as the Alpha. This was his standard to go by. 
Of course, this led to a test of separators, un- 
less the competing company objected. In the 
past two years there have been over thirty 
tests of separators with the Alpha, all other 
kinds of separators being represented, and in 
every case the Alpha was accepted and the 
competing machine taken out. 

Not long ago a creamery that had aseparator 
which only left 15-100 of 1 per cent of fat in the 
skim-milk, thought they had a good separator; 
but when they found a separator that only left 
5-100, they began to figure what this 1-i0 of I 
per cent of fat was,—what the amount was per 
month and per year in their total amount of 
milk. It opened the eyes of many, and the re- 
sult was that the old separator was thrown 
away, and the Alpha took its place. This 
season has seen the usual number of new-style- 
make of separators put on the market, and in 
most cases they were guaranteed to skim as 
close and as fast as the Alpha; but today, we 
are informed, they are nearly all returned to 
the factory condemned—not because they would 
not skim, not because they were high-priced. 
not because they were hard to run, not because 
the butter-maker could not learn to run them, 
but because they left in the cream 1-10 to 2-10 
of 1 per cent of butter-fat that the Alpha took 
out. This popular separator is sold by F. B. 
Fargo & Co., of 32 East Fairfield Avenue. 
St. Paul. 


use. 


A WELL-KNOWN CREAMERY SUPPLY HOUSE. 

A concern that has had a good deal to do 
with the development of Northwestern dairy 
and creamery interests is the house of F. B. 
Fargo & Company at 32 East Fairfield Avenue, 
St. Paul. The company’s big factory is located 
at Lake Mills, Wisconsin, but it is from the 
St. Paul house that the Northwest territory is 














ALPHA SEPARATOR. 


covered. This large storage and warehouse is 
on the west side of the river and has its own 
sidetrack and every needed facility for hand- 
ling creamery and dairy machinery and for 
transacting a great volume of business. F. B. 
Fargo & Company now have more inventions in 


THE 


JISBROW 
COMBINED 


CHURN AND BUTTER-WORKER 


About three years ago, when the Chicago 
Columbian Exposition was the Mecca of the 
universe, the creamery world was introduced to 
the Dissprow combined churn and butter- 
worker—then a new and untried invention, but 
now acknowledged to be the most wonderful 


| discovery in the dairy line since the advent of 


the cream separator. Much adverse criticism 
was directed against the Dissrow when it first 
made its appearance. Some of the leading 


| lights in dairy literature freely predicted the 
| utter failure of a device that would both churn 


the creamery line than ever before; and it is | 
the possession of all this new and labor-saving | 


machinery that 
among farmers—a 
large sales. 
which the company has supplied with machin- 
ery during the present year: 

In Minnesota: Dick Bros., St. Michaels; 
North-Western Creamery Co., Sacred Heart: 
Hartland Creamery Co., Hartland; New Model 
Creamery Co., St. 


fact 


sonifacius; Randolph Co-op- | 


erative Creamery Co., Randolph; Georgeville | 


Creamery Co., Georgeville: Emil Strunk, Han- 
over; Lintonville Creamery Co., Lintonville; 
Sterling Center Creamery Co., Sterling Center; 
Sedan Creamery Co., Sedan; Harris Creamery 
Co., Harris: Nerlein & Colbiornson, Belgrade; 
Morgan Creamery Co., Morgan; Morton Cream- 
ery Co., Morton; A. Karlin, Brownton; Bruns- 
wick Creamery Co., Brunswick; Mora Creamery 
Co., Mora: Morristown Creamery Co., Morris- 
town; Granite Rock Creamery Co., West Line; 
Chisago City Creamery Co., Chisago City, 
Shakopee Creamery Co., Shakopee: Almelund 
Creamery Co., Almelund; West Lake Creamery 
West Lake; Lake Stella Creamery Co., 
Darwin; Stacy Co-operative Creamery 
Stacy: 
St. Francis Creamery Co., St. Francis; O. F. 
Olson, Brandon; Norway Lake Creamery Co., 
Norway Lake: Sheridan Creamery Co., 


C'o., 


Cx, 


Spring Hill Creamery Co., Spring Hill; | 
| machine do the work, which 


Bel- | 


view: Henning Creamery Co., Henning; Min- | 


neapolis Dairymen‘’s Creamery, Minneapolis; 
Spring Lake Creamery Co., Spring Lake, Aastad 
Co-operative Creamery Co., Squier; A. Hiebert, 
Mountain Lake; Gilbert & Illstrup, Buffalo. 
In South Dakota: Alpena Creamery Co., Al- 
pena; Big Stone City Creamery Co., Big Stone 
City; Brookings Creamery Co., Brookings; Pier- 
pont Creamery Co., Pierpont, Tripp Creamery 


| Co., Tripp: Ashton Creamery Co., Ashton; Kim- 
| ball Creamery Co., Kimball; Mound City Cream- 


ery Co., Mound City. 

In Wisconsin: Farmers’ Creamery Society, 
Trade Lake: Wood River Creamery Co., Wood 
Lake: Glenwood Creamery Co., Glenwood: Bal- 
som Lake Creamery Co., Balsom Lake. 

In North Dakota: Milnor Creamery Co., 
Milnor: Mayville Creamery Co., Mayville. 

In Iowa: Norman Creamery Assn, Norman. 


makes the firm so popular | 
duly attested by its | 
Here are a few of the creameries | 


and work the butter inone machine; but today 
the remarkable sales of the Disprow, the un- 
paralleled success it has achieved and the uni- 
versal satisfaction it has given, have convinced 
even the most skeptical that the combined 
machine has ‘‘come to stay.”’ 





In the DISBROW the butter is churned, washed, salted 
and worked—ALL IN ONE MACHINE. 

There is no exposure of the butter to the air 
until one is ready to pack it in the tubs. The 
butter is thus kept at an even temperature; no 
foul odors, dust, flies, or anything of that sort 
is allowed to spoil it: the butter-maker is saved 
the trouble of transferring the butter in granu- 
lar form from churn to worker, as with sepa- 
rate machines, and, in fact, the only work that 
the operator has to do, in order to work 100 or 
1,000 pounds of butter, is to place his machine 
in proper working-gear, hold his lever in one 
hand and watch in the other, and let the 
it will in about 
four minutes. 

The Dissprow is made in five sizes—2, 3, 4, 5 
and 6. Size 6 has a capacity of about 1,000 
pounds of butter at a time, and is the largest 
machine of its kind ever built. 

As was expected by the manufacturers, the Owatonna 
Manufacturing Company, of Owatonna, Minn., many 
manufacturers have attempted to infringe on the 
Dissrow patents. The Owatonna Manufacturing 
Company is today engaged in litigation with the F. B. 
Fargo Company, of Lake Mills, Wis., and has already 
secured two decisions against them in the U.S. Patent 
Office. 

The DisBRow is now in use in almost every State in 
the U nion, in Canada, and in foreign countries, and is 
known the world round. Its practicability has been 
demonstrated beyond a doubt, it is fast becoming uni- 
versal in the creameries of the Western States, and in 
three short years it has more than verified the claims 
of its manufacturers, who say, in their pithy motto: 


‘Some say it does all we claim 


Others say we dont claim enough.” 
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ST.PAUL DAIRYMEN. 


All these Duirymen hold Certificates from the Minnesota State Dairy and Food Commission. 


J. LOTTENBACH, 


1480 Fairmont avenue, St. Paul, 
DEALER IN 
PURE, SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 


I hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 
Commission. 


G. A. DAMBERG, 


Peoprietor Edgerton Dairy, 


1561 Edgerton street, St. Paul. 


Twenty years in the business at the same 
location. My cows are Jerseys, Holsteins, and 
ther blooded stock. I feed nothing but the 
choicest bran shorts and corn-meal. Certificate 
from State Dairy and Food Commission. 


M. KLEIN, 
1153 Gaultier street, St. Paul, 
DEALER IN 
PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


Certificate from State Dairy and Food Com- 
mission. 


F. R. PECK, 


1097 Edmund street, St. Paul. 


My specialties are 


CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM, 
Delivered daily, 


and I have certificate from State Dairy and 
vod Commission. 


A. GAGNIER, 


328 FPlorida street, St. Paul, 
DEALER IN 
PURE, SWEET MILK ONLY. 


I have certificate from State Commission. 


J ohn J ohnson ' 


1174 Grand Ave., St. Paul, 


Dealer in Sweet Milk and Cream. 


I feed bran shorts and corn-meal, and hold certificate from State 
Dairy and Food Commission. 





-B.L GLEASON, 


Proprietor Groveland Dairy, 


H. BOEGE. 


Mail: Care John Krey, West Side, St. Pau). 


2058 Grand Ave., St. Paul, DEALER IN 


SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 


CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 


I have certificate of cleanliness and purity I hold certificate of cleanliness and purity 
from State Dairy and Food Commission. from State Dairy and Food Commission. 





PAUL SOLIVA. 


Mail: 118 South Robert street, 


W. C. WAGNER. 


Mail: 421 Mackubin street, St. Paul. 


DEALER IN 


AND CREAM. PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


I have certiticate from State 


Certificate from State Commission. 





I. N. BOOTH, 


Proprietor Brainard Dairy, 
483 Brainard street, St. Paul, | 


PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


My cows are grain fed; no malt. 


Certificate from State Dairy Commission. 
F. MOSER, 

1994 W. 7th street, St. Paul. 
Mail: 444 St. Peter street. Cor. Mackubin and Carborn Sts., 


CHOICE MILK AND CREAM. 


C. A. JACOBSON. 


Cor. Portland and Moore avenues, Mail: 968 Payne Ave. St. Paul. 


CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM 


DELIVERED DAILY. 


MILK AND CREAM. 


I hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 


Certiticate from State Commission. Commission. 


N. PAULSON, 


GUST JOHNSON. 


Mail: 1164 Martin street, St. Paul. 





DEALER IN 


SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 


My dairy has been inspected and I hold a 
State certificate from the commission. 


FRED OBI 





| St. Paul, 


Dealer in 
MILK AND CREAM. 


I feed no malt. 


llolds certiticate from State Dairy and Food 


Hold inspector’s certificate. 





: Joseph Schmidt. 


Mail: 118 8S. Robert street, St. Paul. 
Dealer in Pure Milk and Cream. 


I have a State Certificate. 


RETO I meme Nee eae mom 
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ST. PAUL DAIRYMEN. 


All these sine hold Certificates from the Minnesota State Dairy and Food Commission. 


JOHN MORRAY, ‘{ARL REIDIGER & SONS, HUEBSCHER BROS, 





South Park, St. Paul, Proprietors Gervais Lake Dairy. Cor. Como and Dale Sts, St, Paul. 
Dealer in | Mail: 573 Van Buren St., St. Paul. Wholesale and Retail dealers in 
‘Dealers in MILK AND CREAM. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM. PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


We have fifty cows, principally Jerseys and 
We hold certificate of purity and cleanliness | Holsteins. Certificate from State Dairy and 














My dairy bears the closest inspection. from State Dairy and Food Commission. Food Commission. 
OSER BROS. FRNEST SCHOLZER, JOHN SCHROEDER. 
Mail: 174 Concord St., St. Paul. | 584 Rice street, St. Paul. Mail: 118 South Robert street, 
St. Paul. 
Dealers in Dealer in 
Dealer it 
SWEET MILK AND CREAM. CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 
SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 
We feed bran shorts and corn-meal. Our I hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 
dairy passes the closest inspection. Commission. Holds Certificate 
fRED HIRSIG. JOHN BERGMANN, \CMENEMY BROS.., 
Mail: 304 Rice street, St. Paul. | 509 St. Peter street, St, Paul Proprietors McMenemy Bros.’ Dairy, 
| 413 Lexington Ave., St. Paul. 
Dealer in Dealer in ‘ 
Dealers in 
CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM. FRESH MILK AND CREAM. FIRST-CLASS MILK AND CREAM. 


I hold cetificate of purity and cleanliness Certificate of cleanliness and purity from | Our dairy bears the closest inspection. 


from State Dairy and Food Commission. State Dairy and Food Commission. Give us a trial. 





ANTON SCHMIDT. HERBERT ROBERTS. JOHN T. JOHNSON, 


Mail: 118 S. Robert, St. Paul.| Mail: 244S. Wabasha St., St. Paul. 1457 Edgerton street, St. Paul, 
| 
Dealer in Dealer in Dealer in 
7 . eal THE BEST SWEET } ‘ 1D CREA CHOICEST MILK AND CREAM. 
PURE MILK AND CREAM. | THE BEST SWEET MILK AND CREAM. \ 
Please give me a trial. I hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 
Certificate from State commission. I hold certificate. | Commission. 








ROBERT BRYANT, ~NELS T. H. PEDERSON, - quUsT SCHMITT. 


P. O. Box 404, St. Paul, 


| 105 Payne avenue, St. Paul. | Mail: 410 Pleasant Ave., St. Paul. 
Dealer in | 
: renuern > 7 . | CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM Dealer in 
PURE, SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 
I have had eighteen years’ experience, and Delivered Daily. SW K KT MILK A N D ( R EKA M. 
make a specialty of MILK FOR INFANTS. 
Hold certificate of purity and cleanliness | Please give meatrial. I hold certificate of Certificate from Séate Dairy and Food Com- 
from State Dairy and Food Commission. | purity and cleanliness from State commission. | mission. 





l. Zelch, Proprietor Otto Avenue Dairy, ‘Dairy [a and Creamery Supply Houses 
will find THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
and dealer in PURE SWEET MILK and CREAM. the most valuable advertising medium they can use to reach the North- 


west dairy trade. It is theonly publication that pays especial attention 
Your order solicited. I have certificate from the State Dairy and | to Northwestern dairy and creamery interests, and its large circulation 
Food Commission. | brings splendid returns to its advertising patrons. g&& TRY IT! 2, 
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Si. PAUL DAT YT iCEMW. 


AU these Dairymen hold Certificates from the Minnesota State Duiry and Food Commission 





ERNST KRAUSHAAS, 


Dairyman, 
174 Concord street, St. Paul. 


I deliver PURE MILK AND CREAM, and 
hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 
Commission. 

A specialty made of serving customers promptly 
and regularly. 


CHARLES SCHANNO, 


772 Wabasha street, St. Paul, 


Dealer in 


FIRST-CLASS MILK AND CREAM. 


I have certificate of purity and cleanliness 
from the State Dairy and Food Commission, 
and deliver the very choicest quality of milk 


and cream to all my patrons.. Try me. 





“TW. SMITH. 


1912 West Seventh street, St.Paul, 
Dealer in 
STRICTLY FRESH MILK ANI) CREAM. 
Give meatrial and I will guarantee satisfaction. 
My dairy stands the closest inspection by State 


Commission. 


~ BALDES STROBEL, 


Cor. Mackubin & Dale Sts , St. Paul, 


Dealer in 
PURE MILK AND CREAM.- 


The report of State Inspectors was A 1. 
All patrons served promptly and regularly. 
\ trial solicited. 


JOHN PETERSON, 


751 Laurel avenue, St. Paul, 





Dealer in 


STRICTLY PURE MILK AND CREAM. 
My dairy stands the closest inspection of the 

State Dairy and Food Commission. I give full 

measure and serve my patrons promptly. 





C. SPANGENBERG. 


Dairy: Rice street. Mail: Cor. Rice & Carroll, St. Paul. BEST QUALITY OF MILK AND CREAM, | 


I deliver the best Sweet Milk and Cream. 
No malt fed. Certificate of cleanliness and purity 
from State Dairy and Food Commission. 
GIVE ME A TRIAL. 


JOHN GOBELI, | 


Dairyman, 


Cor. Nevada Ave. & Oliver St., St. Paul, 


Deale in 
CHOICE SWEET MILK AND CREAM. 
My cows are grain fed. Have delivered milk 
to home of publisher for a number of years. 
Certificate from State Dairy and Food Commis- 


Am prepared to fill all orders promptly, 
and solicit new patronage. 


GUST EDLUND, 


1352 Dayton avenue, St. Paul, 


sion. 





Deal rin 
THE BEST MILK ANI CREAM. 


I hold 


Principally Jersey cows; no malt fed. 


certificate of purity and cleanliness from State 


Dairy and Food Commission. 


~—T TORGERSON 


959 Payne avenue, St. Paul, 


Dealer in 


FRESH MILK AND CREAM. 
Give me a trial. 


| hold certificate of purity and cleanliness from 
State Dairy and Food Commission. 


~ B. LOTHENBACH, 


Proprietor Oakdale Dairy, 





Cor. Oakdale and Annapolis Sts., St. Paul. 


Dealer in PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


Patrons served regularly and given full measure. 


I hold certificate from State Dairy and Food 


Commission. 
Send me your order. 





G. A. JOHNSON, 


Proprietor White Bear Road Dairy, 


1200 Payne avenue, St Pau’. 


I deal in the 


from State Dairy and Food Commission. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. ‘Try me. 


M. F. LUBY, 


Montreal avenue, St. Paul, 


Dealer in 
THE BEST QUALITY MILK AnNpD CREAM. 


My milk is fresh, my dairy’s clean; 
You'd say so too, if it you’d seen. 


(rive me a trialorder. Certificate from State 
Dairy and Food Commission. 


LOUIS BEARTH, 


Cor. Rice and Idaho Sts, St. Paul, 





Sp reneRTR ee 


Dealer in 
PURE MILK AND RICH CREAM. 


No malt fed. Give mea trial and you are sure 
to be pleased. All orders filled promptly. 

N. B. -Have certificate from State Dairy and 
Food Commission. 


ANTON SOLER, | 


Cor. Rica and Idaho Sts, St. Paul, 


LE 








Dealer in 





0 PURE MILK AND CREAM.—o 


Your patronage solicited. t 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Certificate from State Dairy and Food Com- 





annually. 
solicited. 


A. J. PEDERSON, 


1247 Edgerton street, St, Paul, 
Dealer in 
PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


No malt fed. Certificate of purity and clean- 


liness from State Dairy and Food Commission. 


\lso dealer in honey and produce 1.500 pounds ; 
Orders for milk, cream and honey 





meal. 
and Food Commission. 


MATT SCHANNO. 


Dairy: Cor. Mackubin & Carborn. 
Mail: 737 Wabasha St, St. Paul. 


Dealer in PURE MILK AND CREAM. 


My cows are fed on bran shorts and corn- 
No malt. Certificate from State Dairy 


Leave mail orders at above number. 





FRED MUND, 
756 St. Anthony avenue, St. Paul, 


and hold certificate of cleanliness and purity | Dealer in CHoick swEET MILK and CREAM. 


No malt fed. Feed consists of choice bran shorts and 


corn-meal. Certificate for cleanliness and purity from 
State Dairy and Food Commission, 
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Orders promptly attended to. 


Telephone connections. 


KENNEDY COOPERAGE CO., 
Manufacturers of and Dealers in COOPERAGE and COOPERS’ STOCK. 


Specialties : 


Flour, Produce and Pork Barrels, Water Tanks. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF WHITE ASH HAND-MADE BUTTER TUBS. 


Write for prices. 


Office and Factory, 343 Pierce St. N. E.. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





eGREATEST Ty, 








TO CURE 


Insomnia, _ Indigestion, 


Diseases Arising from Stomach or Liver Disorders. 


It is an instrument, and cures without medicine. 
Address, for circulars, 


C S. WILSON, General Dealer, 
Spokane, Wash. 


LYTLE 
& 
RAEBURN, 


Dealers in 





ny) een ra! 





_——— 


FRESH MILCH COWS. 


We are prepared to purchase or sell cows by the car- 
luad or singly. Correspondence solicited. 


Cow ExcuANGE, Souts St. Pau, Minn. 
Cows sold by us tested for tuberculosis if required. 





SKINS TANNED FOR ROBES. 


CATTLE. HORSE- HIDES, 
CALF, SHEEP 
und all kindsof Fur SkINs tanned 
for Robes, Overcoats, Rugs, etc. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 

Our process leaves them soft and 
the moths will not touch them. 
Write us for circulars, shipping 
tags and information. Mention 
this magazine. Address 

The FOSTER ROBE & TANNNNG CO., 


16295th st S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 


WN. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist, 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133, E. 5th st., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Personal attention given to all kinds of Aassayin, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mail orexpress attended to promptiy. Wriie fur terms 


 ——-* COLLIE (Shepherd) DOG. 


The most intelligent of all dogs. 











Puppies from trained and registered parents for sale. 
“PRINCE OF WALES” and “BRAEHEAD” Smuggler in 
the stud. Fee, $10. 
FRYTOWN KENNELS, 
HANNIBAL. Mo. 


CHAS. W. DREW, Ph.B ,M.D., 
Analytical & Consulting Chemist & Assayer. 


Late Prof. of Chem. Minn. Hosp. College. Late State 
Ohemistof Minnesota Chemist tocity of Minneapolis. 
Analyses, assays and tests of all kinds promptly and 
accurately made Expert investigations made. reports 
rendered or evidence given. ce and Laboratory: 
504-5-6 Century Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





| now ready. 








NORTHWESTERN HIDE & FUR COMPANY 
Dealers Il 









CONSIGNMENTS 
SOLICITED. 


—~e— 
Write us for our 
Monthly Market 
Repesrt. 


“SIN ‘00M “STH 


DEER SKINS, ETC. 


409 8. E. Maia St, 
MINNEAPOLIS, ° MINN. 


HUNTERS’ AND TRAPPERS’ GuIDE.—Fourth edition 
Best guide ever published. Cloth bound. 
50 cents; leather, 64 cents, postpaid to your address. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO., 


Manufacturers 


Lumber, Sash, Doors, Mouldings, 


FINE INTERIOR FINISH. 





Al Kinds of Fruit Boxes. Improved Dry Kiln. 


SPOKAVE, WASHINGTON. 


W. H. Saort, Prest. 
W. H. Acurr, Secy. 


J.C. BARLINE, Treas. | 
J. W. Cook, Supt. 


J.D. ALLEN, 
Taxidermist, 


Prepares and Mounts Heads, 
Annimals, Birds, and 
Fur Rugs to Order, 


Large stock, including Indian 


Relics, on Sale. 
MANDAN, - - WN.D. 


TO WEAK fa be fects of youthful er- 
rors, early decay, lost 

manhood, etc. [| will send a valuable treatise(sealed) 
a full iculars for home cure, free of 
charge. Address .F.C.FOWLER, Moodus, Conn, 





| shot is more or less out of range. 





suffering from the ef- 





peench FEMALE PILLS "ac 
SAFE & SURE, Used 30 years. Try them after all others 


fail. Sealed $1. Particulars and secrets worth 85 for 2¢ 
AUBRUB MEDICINE CO.. 65 STATE ST.. CHICAGO. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and Parlor. Catalogue tree. 
T. S. Denison, Publisher, Chicago LIL 


A Blow at Turkey. 


s 














| damned if I'd want to use your jaw!” 


WILD FOWL IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


For some time past large parties of sports- 
men from Minneapolis and St. Paul have been 
leaving for various points in Minnesota and 
North Dakota on their annual expeditions 
against the toothsome prairie-chicken and 
other wild fowl. Quite a party recently went 
over the Northern Pacifie to Dawson, in North 
Dakota, where they placed themselves under 
the guidance of J. J. Gokey, whose reputation, 
according to the Minneapolis Jowrnal, is more 
than State wide. Gokey says that there are 
more grouse than ever he saw on the North Da- 
kota prairies, and that there is not a doubt 
about his ability to afford good shooting for 
any Twin City gunners that choose to go up 
there. 

“Every lake and slough hereabouts,”’ 
Gokey, “‘is full of water, and that isa condition 
of affairs that has not prevailed for the last 
four seasons. Where everything was as dry as 
a bone last year, you would have to use waders 
now, and that is what makes slough shooting. 
As for the geese, we are never at a loss to find 
them. They will be here in Novemberas thick 
as ever, and I’ve got ten parties on my books 
from Minneapolis now. A party of Northern 
Pacific people will be up here next week after 
the grouse, and there will be some tall bags 


Says 


made, unless I am mistaken.”’ 

The local gun stores are loading enough duck- 
shells to decimate the entire crop of wild fowl 
if they were all used with effect. The fact is, 
though, that despite the skill of the Northwest- 
ern gunner, about one shell in twenty is effect- 
ive, according to carefully prepared statistics. 
There are so many explanations to be made 
after a duck-shoot, asa rule, that everyone is 
satisfied, including the hunter. Either the 
birds don’t come in until after dark and he has 
to shoot by guess, or they fly very high over his 


| particular cover, or they are so wild that every 


Taking it all 
in all, the duck of whatever species is a pretty 
good match in shrewdness and diplomacy for 
any gunner that can be turned out; and bar- 
ring, of course, the outfits that sneak on roost- 
ing flocks and murder them wholesale, the 
sportsman earns every bird he brings home. 





“* 
The Gun Went Off. 

A facetious lawyer had under cross-examination a 
simple-looking youth, who rejoiced in the name of 
Sampson, and resolved to raise a laugh at his expense. 

“And so,” questioned the legal light, “you wish the 
court to believe that you are a peaceably disposed and 
inoffensive kind of person?” 

“Yes.” 

“And that you have no desire to follow in the foot- 
steps of your illustrious namesake, and smite the 
Philistines?” 

“No; I've not,” answered the witness. “And if 1 had 
the desire I ain't got the power, just at present.” 

“Then you think you would be unable to rout a 
thousand enemies with the jaw-bone of an ass?” 

Well,” answered the ruffled Sampson, “I might have 
a try at them when you are done, but I'll be teetotally 
Columbia Falls 


| (Mont.) Columbian. 


The Thanksgiving season is at band, and Uncle Sam 
is preparing to take a fall out of turkey, but it would 
be more to his satisfaction if he could get a whack at 
the Turkey across the sea, which isa detriment to 
mankind. On the other hand the Saint Paul & Duluth 
is a benefit to mankind, and especially to the traveling 
public, because of its service and its facilities. These 
have made it the popular route at all seasons of the | 
year between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other points 
of interest and importance. The Duluth Short Line, | 
as itis generally known, always has the latest and | 
best equipment; its trains run rapidly and smoothly | 
at handy hours; the route is through a picturesqueand | 
prosperous country; and it makes close connections at | 
handsome terminals with trains running to all points | 
of the compass. Always take the Duluth Short Line 
and go with the people. Apply to ticket agents for | 
maps, circulars, folders and information. or write 
direct to W. A. Russell, General Passenger Agent, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





5 ad 


Consumption Cured, 





An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an East India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and per- 


| manent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, 


Asthma and all Throat and Lung Affections, alsoa 
positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints. Having tested its wonderful 
curative powers in thousands of cases, and desiring to 
relieve human suffering, 1 will send free of charge to 
al) who wish it, this recipe in German, French or 
English, with full directions for preparing and using. 
Sent by mail, by addressing, with stamp, naming this 
paper, W. A. Noygs, 820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. Y. 





* 
“T have taken THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE several 


| years,andam much interested init and the accounts 


of the growth and prosperity of that wonderful re- 
gion.”—Geo. Barton, Erie, Pa. 
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NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin, 






After four years of litigation 
the large steel plant at Superior, 
known as the West Superior Iron 


and Steel Company, will be put 


upon its feet and again be placed in operation. The 
Rockefellers and other capitalists are back of the en- 
terprise, and abundant capital is assured. About 


2,000,000 will, it is said, be expended in enlarging and 
improving the plant, and it is expected that fully 2,000 
men will be in the company’s employ within eight 
months. The reorganization is also thought to indi- 
cate that the Rockefellers are making rapid progress 

1 the matter of consolidating the iron-range proper- 
ties, the steel plant.and the shipyards of the American 
“teel Barge Company. It is probable that, withina 
year, the famous whalebacks may be constructed by 
the same capital that mines the ore, carries it to West 


Superior and makes it into steel plates. 


Minnesota, 


lordon has voted a new schoolhouse to cost $0,000 


A new %6,000 Methodist church is being erected in 


Wells 


The new Presbyterian church at Mankato cost $0,000 
und is all paid for 


Pine City will have a flour-mill and an electric light 


plant next spring 


Arrangements are completed at Owatonna for the 
erection of a $20,000 opera-house 
Waseca has a new butter-tub factory in full opera- 


tion. It proposes to supply State creameries. 


A small flour-mill is being built in Grand Meadow, 
ind a new planing-mill is in course of construction at 
Milaca 


There is much activity at Belle Plaine. Among 
buildings now going up isa large brick store and hall 
building to cost #8,000 


the fiscal year just ended the Chatfield Co- 


During 
operative Creamery Company made 211,656 pounds of 
utter A new and larger plant will be constructed 
near the old one. 

The new flour-mill at Faribault, owned by the Shef 
field Milling Co., can turn out 1,000 barrels per day. It 
is 65x100 feet dimensions and five stories high—a 
! el millin every respect. 





e Washburn Home Orphan Asylum, in Minneapo- 


ll s to have an electric lighting plant The con- 
tract has been placed with the Gugler Electric Com- 


pany upon the merits of the apparatus presented 


Che roller flouring-mill at Rush City has a daily 
‘apacity of 150 barrels and runs night and day about 
three-fourthsof the time. Considerable of the output 
is shipped East and abroad. It is a first-class plant. 

Austin is building a city hospital. The same city 
has a bonanza in its cement works, which have been 
busy all the season and are now to be enlarged. This 
season's output will be 50,000 barrels, but it is expected 
to double that next year. 

During one week last month the Minneapolis flour- 
mills ground 321,255 barrels of flour, the largest weekly 
output in the history of the millsof thatcity. The 
largest previous output was for the week of Dec. 1, 
Is. when 24,490 barrels were ground. 

The new flour-mill of the Interstate Milling Com- 
pany at Little Falls is now in operation. It has a 
daily capacity of 1,000 barrels. This, with the other 
mills owned by the company, gives a total output of 
1.500 barrels per day. Both plants will be run day and 
night from now on 


North Dakota. 


llallock is to have a new tannery. 


Dickinson, a town that never stands still, is going to 


erect a 8,000 opera-house. 


The Grand Forks woolen-mill has just started a 
shirt and underwear manufacturing department, em- 


| completion. 


ploying nine additional hands. The mill now gives 
employment to seventy-five persons. 


Seventeen car-loads of fat cattle were shipped from 
Ellendale one day recently. Dickey County is becom- 
ing quite a cattle country. 


Carrington is working for a new school building and 
a graded school. In 1883 Senator Casey, at his own ex- 
pense, erected and donated to the town the building 
now occupied as a schoolhouse; but the town has been 
growing all these years, and now a new schoolhouse is 
among the necessities. And it is a foregone conclusion 
that Carrington will have it. 

The Grand Forks woolen-mills recently shipped a 
heavy invoice of woolen blankets to a large wholesale 
house located at Kobe, Japan. The order reached the 
mills from a Chicago importer, and it isexpected that, 
if the goods are satisfactory, as they no doubt will be, 
a considerable part of the mill's product will be sent 
to Japan within a very short time. 








J. W. Ross, the Grand Forks architect, has completed 
plans for two firm business blocks in Langdon. One of 
them will be a two-story bank and store building, 100x 
80 feet, to cost $18,000. The other will be a store build- 
ing, two stories high and 50x90 feet in dimensions, to 
cost $9,000. Both are of brick and stone. Mr. Ross says 
the prospects for next spring, in the way of substan- 
tial new buildings, are particularly bright. 

Nothing more creditable to North Dakota soil could 
be mentioned than the fact that, notwithstanding the 
wet weather and generally unfavorable conditions for 
raising wheat, the quality in the Red River Valley is 
good. The grade will not reach the high mark in many 
cases, but there is a very large percentage of “Nol 
Northern,” which brings only a cent a bushel less. 
Even the little “Rejected” wheat marketed last month, 
brought as much per bushel as the highest grade did 
a year ago, while the latter was worth ten cents more 
than in "%. 


South Dakota. 
Two large grain elevators have just been completed 
at Tyndall. 


The Black Hills region claims to possess 400,000 cattle, 
200.000 sheep, 50,000 horses, and 11,000,000 acres of ceded 
lands. 


The State Fair at Yankton was well attended and 
the exhibits creditable. South Dakota products are 
hard to beat. 


Bon Homme County has produced the largest crop of 


corn of any year in her history, except 1886. A large 
number of men from outside will be necessary to 


gather it. 


The Cyanide mill at the Keystone mine is nearing 
The eight circular iron tanks have been 
putin place and all connections are about completed. 
It will be one of the most notable plants in the Black 
Hills. 








There was a good apple crop in South Dakota this 
year. From one farm, near Ortonville, a thousand 
barrels, or nearly 6,000 bushels will be shipped. Yet 
some people think we are joking when we call this the 
“banana belt.” 


The Homestake Mining Company, in the Black Hills, 
has paid another dividend of $31,250—twenty-five cents 
per share. The total dividends paid to date amount 
to $5,993,850. Itis expected that the vast improvements 
now under way on the company’s property, including 
the enlargement of the mills, will greatly increase the 


output and enable the company to increase the divi- | 


dends during the coming year. 


Montana, 


The Golden Scepter Company, at Quigley, is expend 
ing $80,000 per month. 





A twenty-ton smelter will be erected at Princeton, 
to be operated by water-power. 


A new stamp-mill is to be erected on the Gold Coin 
mine, eighteen miles from Anaconda. 


tributed during the present year. The company has 
also purchased three adjoining claims for $25,000, add- 
ing vastly to the value of its property. The Florence 
is a close corporation and its stock is not on the market. 

Building improvements in Lewistown for the season 
of 1896 have so far amounted to about $25,000. Thisisa 
pretty good showing for a town of 1,000 inhabitants to 
make. Lewistown is forging ahead in spite of hard 
times. 


Burton, in Teton County, is to have a creamery 
plant. Milkand cream will be purchased from ranchers 
in Teton, Choteau and Cascade counties, and Great 
Falls will be the distributing point. Sosays the Great 
Falls Leader. 





The Anaconda Mining Co. has let the contract for 
the erection of asilver mill to have 500,000 ounces ca- 
pacity per month. It will have four furnaces and two 
ten-ton dry tanks will be fitted with the latest ma- 
chinery. 


The shipment of wool from Great Falls the past 
season amounted to 7,312,000 pounds. There is still in 
the warehouse 160,000, making a total received inGreat 
Falls for the season of 7,472,000 pounds. The shipment 
in 1895 was 5,263,000. 

The Hannah mine, owned by Messrs. Gray and Down- 
ing and located in the Red Lion District, has been 
bonded to Nicholas Gilman of Duluth, who represents 
a large syndicate, for $100,000. Itis said that new ma- 
chinery will be installed and a big force of men em- 
ployed in the further development of the property. 


The second payment of $100,000 has been made on the 
purchase price of the Diamond Hill mine, recently 
sold to Glasgow, Scotland, capitalists. The purchase 
price was $2,000,000, more than halfof which is to be paid 
in cash, the balance being payable in stock in the new 
company. The company will at once begin the erec- 
tion of a 600-ton mill, which will cost abeut $200,000. 
The Diamond Hill mine is exclusively a gold mine, 
located forty miles east of Helena, in the St. Louis 
mining district. 


Idaho. 


J.D. Wood of Beaver Canyon, near Salmon, is the 
largest sheep owner in the State, having 78,000 head. 


A drive-well near Idaho Falls struck water ata 
depth of 142 feet, after going through ninety-eight 
feet of lava. 


The Idaho mines in the Slocan declared a dividend 
of $20,000 recently and expect to declare regular divi- 
dends of $15,000 to $20,000a month from this on. Over 
$60,000 in dividends has been paid in the past. Ore to 
the value of $35,000 was taken from the mine last 
month. The concentrator is handling 350 tons of ore a 
month, the concentrates of which will run 200 ounces 
in silver and forty-five per cent in lead. The crude 
ore, of which fifty tons are taken out monthly, will 
run 250 to 320 ounces in silver and fifty to sixty-five 
per cent lead. 


September proved a banner month for the Trade 
Dollar mine, the output being two car-loads of con- 
centrates and fifteen bars of bullion, says the Silver 
City Avalanche. Besides this a car-load of rich smelt- 
ing ore which has been accumulating, was shipped, of 
an estimated value of fifty or sixty thousand dollars. 
While not authentic, we feel safe in placing the com- 
bined output for the month of September at about 
$115,000. The mine is proving a wonderfully valuable 
property, and is looking exceptionally well at every 
point. A complete electric light and power-plant will 
be put in at once. 


Oregon. 


The Pendleton Foundry Company’s plant is now in 
successful operation. 


The Villard library of the University of Oregon now 


; contains 6,624 volumes, besides unbound periodicals. 


Up to the 16th of October 3,581 cars of Montana beef | 


cattle had been shipped to Eastern markets, making a 
total of 71,620 head. 


The packing-house of the Montana Meat Company at 
Evansdale has a daily capacity of 200 beeves, 300 hogs 
and 300 sheep, which come principally from Montana, 
Washington and Idaho. 


The Florence Mining Company, of Neihart, operating 


the Florence mine, a silver property, has been paying 
monthly dividends on 500,000 shares for the last eight- 
een months, and has just distributed among its stock- 
holders the ninth dividend for 1896, making $90,000 dis- 


The hop crop of the State will prove to be about 40.- 
00 bales. The quality, in most cases, is exceptionally 
good. 


Scottsburg, in Douglas County, has the oldest tan- 
nery in Oregon, It was built in 1853 by Levy Kent, 
now a prominent and active business man in Drain. 

The irrigating canal on the west side of Hood River 
Valley is nearing completion and will furnish water 
for irrigating that entiresection. The canal will carry 
2,000 inches of water, and was constructed at an ex- 
pense of $20,000. 


Governor Lord has received a letter from the United 
States fish commissioner saying that arrangements 
were made to send a car-load of Eastern oysters to the 
Pacific Coast, and that it is his intention to planta 
portion of them in Yaquina Bay. 
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Washington. 
Spokane is to have a new $50,000 theater. 


Theexact cost of Spokane County’s new court-house | 


vas $329,081.53. 


0. E. Whistler produced 550 bushels of beans on his 


farm near Garfield, this season. 


Machinery is nearly ready for the flax-mill which is | 


be operated at New Whatcom. 


includes a number of residences and much valuable 
ground. The locators claim the ledge is twenty feet 
wide and is traceable for four miles. Assays are said 
to run as high as $40 in gold. 


Canadian Northwest. 


The Evening Star mine at Rossland is now on the 
shippers’ list. 


Free gold has been discovered at Waterloo, fifteen 


| miles from Trail. 


The Cheney flouring-mill is running night and day. | 


Most of the output goes to China and Japan. 


A powder factory has begun operations in Tacoma. 
It is estimated that the output will be 5,000 pounds a 
day. 

The State Fair held at North Yakima was well at- 
tended and proved successful financially and in all 
ther ways. 


A large smelting and refining works will be put up 


| in Vancouver at once. 


Spokane’s fourth annual Fruit Fair, which opened | 


Oct. 6, was a great success. We shall have more to say 


about it in our next issue. 


New Whatcom's creamery iscompleted. There are 
three improved separators, and the entire plant is 
said to be the most perfect on the Coast. 


Shipments of fresh fish from Aberdeen for the week | 


ending Thursday, October ist, amounted to 14,943 
pounds, or about 2,500 pounds per day. 


Three or four new sorghum-mills have been pur- | 
| order. 


chased by Kennewick farmers, and hundreds of acres 
of cane willsoon be reduced to molasses in that section. 


The Stanwood creamery is turning out 300 pounds of 
butter daily, and has been in receipt of large orders 
on the strength of the gold medal awarded its product 
at the Tacoma fair. 


The broomstick factory established at Sumus has 
commenced operations witha daily capacity of 2,000 
handles, which will be increased shortly to 7,000. Ma- 
chinery will also be put in for manufacturing tooth- 
picks. 


A valuable nickel deposit has been found by 8S. N. 
Bodge, of Harvey, about four miles from his place, on 
the Columbia River and about twelve miles west from 
Colville. The ledge in which the metal exists is about 
four feet in width. 





A. H. Williams, operating the Yakima Evaporating 
Co.’s plant, is turning out a splendid lot of dried 
fruit—prunes and peaches. A Yakima Times reporter 
visited the plant and found the dryer loaded with 
7,000 pounds of peaches in the process of evaporation. 


The total shipment of lumber from Washington by 
the various railroads for eight’ months of 189 were: 
Lumber, 4,865 cars, as against 3.565 in a like period of 
1895; shingles, 9,905 cars, as against 9,216 carsina like 
period of 1895, showing 1896 to be the banner year, thus 
far, in Washington’s history. 


A quartz mining claim was staked out and recorded 
recently within the city limits of Spokane. It is lo- 
cated near Washington Street, the locators being 
Alfred Applequist and L. J. Gustafson, proprietors of 
a hotel there. The property covered by the location 


The owners of the Slocan Star have been offered $50,- 
000 cash for a thirty-day option on the property ata 
price of $2,500,000. They refused the offer. 


The Josie mine at Rossland, according to the Ross- 
land Miner, has opened up an immense ore chute in 
the east tunnel and is expected to pay dividends the 
coming winter. 


The War Eagle Gold Mining Company declared an- 


| other dividend of six cents per share, or $30,000, in 
| October. This dividend makes a total to date of $187,500. 





The Brennan group, located about fifteen miles from 
Kaslo, has been bonded by Major S. B Steel and others. 
This is a silver-lead proposition. The price of the 
bond is $30,000. 


The Heinze smelter at Trail is now treating 400 tons 
of ore per day. This will reduce the ore piles in short 
Additional cars have been ordered for the 
tramway. At present about 300 tons per day are being 
transported. 








We hear a great deal about 
purifying the blood. The 
way to purify it is to enrich 
it. Blood is not a simple 
fluid like water. It is made 
up of minute bodies and 
when these are deficient, the 
blood lacks the life-giving 
principle. Scott’s Emulsion is 
not a mere blood purifier. It 
actually increases the number 
of the red corpuscles in the 
blood and changes unhealthy 
action into health. 

If you want to learn more 
of it we have a book, which 
tells the story in simple words. 


SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 


No Shortage 


In the Immense Line of Elegant 


Fur Garments 


DISPLAYED IN THE 


| 
FUR HOUSE of E. ALBRECHT & SON. 


No shortage in the variety to select from. 
We have anticipated that, as stocks are low, the de- 
mand for garments, when the time came, could not be 
supplied, and prepared ourselves for the rush. 





We quote Jackets and Capes according to length and 
sweep: 


$ 
ASTRACHAN... - 30, 40, 5O........... BD. BD, 35, 
ELECTRIC SEAL. 40, 50, 60, 75...........20, 30, 40, to 75 
POM cckc coccsces 100, 125, 150..... janaus 75, 100, 125 
i rere 85, 115, 160, 200,........ . 75, 100 to 750 
| re ooo 175, 200, 225, 250.. 150 to 250 


FOR “ALBRECHT MAKE” GARMENTS. 
We will send garments with privilege to examine to 
select same. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, 
20 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


Forty-first season. Established 18565. 


RAND, McNALLY & C0.’S 








INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


Every State and Territory. Revised to Date. 
PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 


For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McNALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 
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RED RIVER VALLEY FARM LANDS, 


Both Improved and Unimproved, located in NORTH DAKOTA and MINNESOTA 


Also 


FARGO CITY RESIDENCE and BUSINESS PROPERTY. 


LOANS NEGOTIATED upon first-class real estate security, after personal examination. (13 yearsexperience.) 


SPECIAL ATTENTION given to Investments for non-residents. 
Call upon or address 


J.B. FOLSOM 


aK 


she 


S617 Front St. Fargo, N. D. 


HE 





When writing to advertisers, please mention The Northwest Magazine. 
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REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





ALBERT Fiscuer. President. 
RupoOLPHA FiscueErR, Vice-President 
J. HAMMER, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL RUBBER CO., 


Rubber Boots and Shoes, 
Mackintoshes, 
Rubber and Oil Clothing, 
Belting, Hose and Packing. 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 
Northwestern Agents 


American Rubber Co. and 
Para Rubber Shoe Co., 
of BOSTON. 


8372 & 374 Robert St. 
190 & 192 East Third 8t., 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM: 
WAREHOUSE: 


National Game & NoveltyCo, 7. 1, BLOOD & CO, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘High 


Wholesale and Retail Supply House for 


Indoor Games, Puzzles, and Novelties 
of all kinds. 


Campaign, Joke and Bicycle Buttons, 
Largest Stock of the kind in the Country. 


"Send for Catalogue. ge 


Specialties in Campaign Uniforms, Torches, Badges, and 
Flags of all kinds. 


ST. PAUL, 





OHIO COAL 00., 


FLAWED 


and 


Sort 
COAL. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 


{ DULUTH, 
Docks: WEST SUPERIOR, 
i ASHLAND. 


GENERAL OFFICE: 





Pioneer Press Building, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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Fifty Styles of Machines, 


Manufactured for the trade 
of the great Northwest 
at Winona, Minn., 


Including Portable and Stationary Flax Brakes, 
Diamond Feed Mills, Osage Feed Mills, Horse 
Powers, Wood Sawing Machines, Corn Shellers, 
Feed Cutters, Steam Hay Presses, Full circle, 
all-steel Hay Presses, Speeding Jacks, etc. 


Buy the best. near home, and get LOW PRIOES and 


CHEAP FREIGHT. 


Send for Catalogue No. 50 and special discount sheet | 


WINONA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
WINONA, MINN. 
5° 5° 











NATIONAL GEKMAN AMERICAN BANK BUILDING, ST. PAUL. 





ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
AND SUPPLIES. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE 
STOCK CARRIED 
IN THE NORTHWEST. 


Electrical Engineering Co., 
311-313 Second Ave. S., Minneapolis. 


Opp. Guaranty Loan BI'dg. Tel. No. unchanged, 1722. 





Manufacturers of 


craze PAINTS 


and Wholesale Dealers in 


Painters’ Materials. 


MINN. 


PAIRBANKS, MORSE & C0, 


Manufacturers 
and Jobbers of 
Fairbanks Stand- 
ard Scales, 
Fairbanks-Morse 


Gas and Gasoline 
Engines, ——— 
Fairbanks High 
Grade Duplex and Compound 
Steam Pumps, 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Wind- 


mills 
Fairbanks Galvanized Steel Towers 
Eclipse Windmills, Pumps, Pipes,etc 
‘Railway Supplies and Specialties, 
Village and City Waterworks, and 
Railway Water Supply Stations, 
a specialty. 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





L. RISENMENGER MEAT CO, 


| St. Paul, Minn., 
PACKERS OF 


| Beef and Pork. 


Write for Prices on 


Hams, Bacon, 
Lard, Mess Pork, 

| Corn Beef, etc. 

‘Shippers of Fresh Meats and Poultry to 


all points. 
‘Special rates on all railroads. 





S2DINGLE 
BLOER. 


>=, 
DO ALL 
KINDS OF 
ELECTRICAL | 
| JOSEPH DINGLE, builder of Row Boats, Sail and 
CONSTRUCTION | J Steam Yachts and Hunting Boats. Estimates fur- 
Ww nished on all kinds of boat work. 
ORE. 121 Isabel St., Cor. Clinton Ave., St. Paun, Minn. 
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A. H. LINDEKE, R. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER 


LINDEKE, | 
WARNER & | 


SCHURMEIER, Whit 


"\A7 holesale 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 





Wholesale Druggists, 


| Lion 


5. &. WILLARD, Prest. 
T. W. Brown, Sec’y and Treas. 


ST. PAUL 


REPRESENTATIVE NORTHWESTERN JOBBERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS. 





W.S. Puint,V. Pres. & Mer 


e Lead & Oil G. 


(INCORPORATED) 


MANUFACTURERS. 


Brand House Paint, 





ne - GOODS and NOTIONS. 


ST. PAUL, Cor. Fourth and Sibley Streets, 


FLOOR PAINTS, 
BARN PAINTS, 


GRAPHITE PAINTS, 
STAINS, FILLERS, 


AND ALL GOODS USED BY PAINTERS. 


400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410 SrBLEY ST., Cor. 6rx. | ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA | wrire ror 


CATALOGUE, COLOR CARDS AND PRICEs. 





Your Health 


SANITARY PLUMBING in Your Home. 
We make a specialty of Hygienic 
Plumbing, employing only “Up! 
to date” workmen and first-class “CWE 
materials. The FINEST LINE of | |geeepeeeepeemnmas ee 

Plumbing Goods, Gas, Electric, | Fe = 

and Combination Fixtures in the 

Northwest. Porcelain Tubs, Cut : 
and Colored Glass Globes, at prices | == 
as low as their quality is high. =| 


M. J. O'Neil, oe : 


60 East Sixth Street. 
Telephone 32. 


GEO. B. THERA, 


Manufacturer of 


CIGAR BOXES, 


and Dealer in Labels, Ribbons, 


bdo 
eeegrsaas Tbe 


















R. E. COBB, 


DEALER IN 


af Poultry, Game, 


Butter and Eggs. 


GENERAL COMMISSION. 


=| jobber and Broker of 


FRUITS and VEGETABLES. 
31-33 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 





1 
} 
| L. MARR. O° RENZ 


= Art Engraving Co., 


'F | 146 East Third S.t, 2d Floor, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Special Brands, and 
Cigar Makers’ Supplies Generally 
244 13th St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 


A, E. PAEGEL, 


| He 









| Designers and Photo Engravers. 


Perfect Half-Tone Plates. 





OTTO TAUBERT, 








a an if 


th 


WHOLESALE and RETAIL ~- . a nl 
Manufacturing [ee a a nae Heres 
JEWELER and ENGRAVER) re ape 


Special attention given to mail orders. 
146 Third Street South, 


nt 
Cet 


ENDICOTT BUILDING, 8T. PAUL.—GENERAL OFFICES NORTH-WESTERN FUEL CO. 





ee 


~ Tanner and 


Fur Dresser, 


successor to Minnesota Tanning and Fur 
Dressing Co., 


‘MANUFACTURER of ALL KINDS of LEATHER. 


Fur Dressing in all its branches. 
Factory: 8S. Wabasha and Bidwell Sts., 





MINNEAPOLIS, - - MINN. on No. 1326. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., FOOT, SGHULZE & CO., North-Western Fuel Co. 
Importers Bootsand Shoes, ».2.«w.22 os 
8 and 4B Third and Wacouta Stet, ST. PAUL, MINN. | SCRANTON COAL. 
Wholesale 


Grocers. 


242—252 East Third Street, 





Duluth, 





Fine Shoes, Mining Boots and Shoes a specialty. 
A large line of Goodyear Glove Rubbers 
constantly in stock. 


ST. PAUL, : ° MINNESOTA. | 


West Superior, 


New Pittsburg Coal Co.’s 
“Powell’s Run” Hocking Coal. 


Covered Shipping Wharves: 





Washburn, 
Milwaukee. 


Green Bay, 


| General Office, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Milwaukee Office, Cor. Grand Ave. and Second St. 
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A CREDITOR’S POOR PROSPECT. 

A good story is being told onacertain gentleman 
named W——. He telephonedarecently-returned citi- 
zen from China, asking when he was going to settle up 
the little account contracted before he left. The reply 
came back in dulcet tones: 

“[ intend to fix up with my creditors in alphabetical 
order!"’— Vancouver (B. ¢ World 


ase 


HOW HE CHANGED THE DIET. 

A writer in the Seattle Post-Intelligencer relates the 
following annecdote of William F. Barker of Clallam 
County, Wash.: During the sixties, Barker worked at 
the Port Discovery saw-mill. At one time the men 
became very much dissatisfied with the fare in the 
cook-house. Weeks would pass without fresh meat 
appearing on the table. Salt beef, familiarly known 
as “salt horse,”’ was the regular bill of fare. One 
evening after supper, Charley Wood, who was super- 
intendent of the mill. and who happened to have com- 
pany that day, including the principal owner of the 
mill, was called out of his residence by the most un- 
earthly noise down on the mill sand-spit. Going down 
there, accompanied by the proprietor, Mr.Wood found 
Barker cavorting around on all fours, snorting and 


humanity and the editor. Come in and see us, but do 
not stop the fighting editor's bull pup. He is small, 


but savage. se 


THE CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION, 


Indian Scout Campbell, of Fort Custer, familiarly 
known as “Windy,” returned recently froma trip to 
Chicago. As he stepped from the train a certain Bill- 
ings gentleman said to a reporter of the Gazette: 

“I met Mr. Campbell not many days ago. He was en- 
gaged in a heated political argument on the depot 
platform witha Bryan man, and Mr. Campbell said: 

“*Four years ago you werea Democrat, two years 
ago you were a Republican, and now you are a Popo- 
crat. After the third day of next November, when 
the wires bring the news that McKinley has been 
elected by an overwhelming majority, you will find 
out that you areagreat big sucker. Any man that 
can flopas many timesas you have, isa fish without 
scales or beauty spots. You are asucker, and ought 
to have a double pair of gills.’ "’"—Billings ( Mont.) Gazette 

SPLITTER JAKE FROM NELHART. 


Over in Fergus County, Montana, not long ago, they 
were expecting a new Presbyterian divine. If he had 
been a Methodist they would have attached less im- 
portance to his arrival, for Methodist ministers come 
so often and stay soshortatime that their comings 
and goings are barely noticed, even in Fergus County. 

At last their man was reported to have arrived on 
the stage, and surmise was entirely lifted beyond the 
realms of conjecture when it was said that he wore a 
plug hat. This stamped him irrevocably as the long 
expected minister. 

A delegation was at once formed to go to the hotel 





AT THE HEAD OF THE CAMPAIGN PARADE. 


Miss Luffkins (as the brick leaves her hand) —“Jake dat fer luck, you brack scamp! B'raps I don’ no whar my 


bes’ cat 'n ash-barrel is went now!" 


kicking up his heels and squealing in imitation of an 
excited horse, to the infinite delight of the other mill- 
hands. Wood called out to him: 

“Bill, what in thunder are you doing? Are you 
crazy? The women and children are all frightened at 
your conduct.” 

Bill slowly regained a human position and drawled 
out, in his intmitable way: 

“Oh, nothin’. I’ve just-a been fed-a on salt horse, 
b'gosh, till I feel more like an animal than anything 
else." 

A canoe was dispatched to Dungeness next morning 
for fresh meat, and from that date salt horse disap- 
peared from the Port Discovery bill of fare. 


NA 
7 


A BRITISH COLUMBIA PROSPECTUS. 

In calling attention to the merits of his paper, R. T. 
Lowry of the New Denver (B. C.) Ledge has issued an 
illuminated circular in all the colors of the rainbow 
and which reads as follows: 

“Fellow Pilgrims All—The Ledge is located at New 
Denver, B.C., and can be traced to many parts of the 
earth. It comes to the front every Thursday, and has 
never been snow-slided by cheap silver or raided by 
the sheriff. It works for the trail blazer as well as for 
the bloated and chicken-fed capitalist. It aims to be 
on the right side of everything, and believes that hell 
should be administered to the wicked in large doses. 
It has stood the test of time, andthe pay-streak is 
growing wider. The annual assessment is only $2, 
and no palace, cabin or shack is complete without it. 
A vein of job printing is worked for the benefit of 


CET THE BEST 


When you are about to buy a Sewing Machine 
do not be deceived by alluring advertisements 
and be led to think you can get the best made, 
finest finished and 


Most Popular 


for amere song. See to it that 
you buy from reliable manu- 
facturers that have gained a 
reputation by honest and square 


dealing, you will then get a | 
Sewing Machine that is noted 
the world over for its dura- 
bility. You want the one that 
is easiest to manage and is 


eA 
os. 
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Light Running 


There is none in the world that 
7 can equal in mechanical con- 
struction, durability of working 
eo. arts, fineness of finish, beauty 
aa ff in appearance, or has as many 
‘aeec) «6 improvements as the 


NEw HomMeE 


It has Automatic Tension, Double Feed, alike 
on both sides of needle ( fatenfed), no other has 
it: New Stand ( fasented), driving wheel hinged 
on adjustable centers, thus reducing friction to 
the minimum, 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 


Ornancr, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 Union Square, N. ¥ 
Cuicaco, In. St. Louis, Mo. Daias, 
SaN FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, Ga, 


FOR SALE BY 








W. F. ELWESS, 687 Wabasha Street, St. Paul, Minn. 





| Information 
that informs: 


to welcome him and make him at home—to give him | 
the happy hand of fellowship. The delegates were | 


ushered into his presence, and, after shaking hands 
allaround, the spokesman, in his hearty, bluff, Western 
way, said: 

“When do you expect to open up?” 

“Tonight,” replied the stranger. 

“Well, give it to’em straight,” remarked the wel- 
coming deacon. 

“That's what I'll do,” replied the new-comer. “That's 
what I'm here for, an’ I'll sure pay the limit an’ give 
‘em a square deal from soda to hock.” 

“Well, we're glad to hear you say so, parson.” 

“Parson bedurned! I’mSplitter Jake from Neihart! 
Who in thunder do you take me for?’’"—Bozeman ( Mont.) 
Chronicle. 


* 
° 





One Honest Man. 


Dear Editor: Please inform your readers that if 
written to confidentially, I will mail ina sealed letter, 
the plan pursued by which I was permanently restored 
to health and manly vigor, after years of suffering 
from Nervous Weakness, loss of vitality, lack of con- 
fidence, etc. 

I have noscheme to extort money from anyone. I 
was robbed by the quacks until I nearly lost faith in 
mankind, but, thank Heaven, I am now well, vigorous 
and strong, and anxious to make this certain means 
of cure known to all. 

Having nothing to sell or send C.O. D., I want no 
money. Address, Jas. A. HARRIS, Box 313, Delra,y 
Mich. 








If you are going East—or South—and 
want to know what the trip will cost, 
when you will reach your destination,and 
why you should take ‘“‘The Burlington’”’ 
to Chicago, Peoria, St. Louis and Kansas 
City, write to W. J.C. Kenyon, G. F. & 
P. A., St. Paul, Minn., and you will re- 
ceive by return mailaletter telling JUST 
EXACTLY what you want to know. 
Reclining Chair-Cars—seats free; Pull- 
man Compartment and Standard Sleep- 
ers; Dining-Cars, serving meals from 25c 
up—the combination makes comfort sure, 


and it will SUIT YOU. 





Send your name or a Souvenir 
of the Works of Eugene Field, 


FIELD.2FLOWERS 


The Eugene Field Monument Souvenir 


The most beautiful Art Production of the cen- 
tury. “A small bunch of the most fragrant of blos- 
soms gathered from the broad acres of Eugene Field's 
Farm of Love." Contains a selection of the most 
beautiful of the poems of Eugene Field. Hand- 
somely illustrated by thirty-five of the world's 
greatest artists as their contribntion to the Mon- 
ument Fund. But for the noble contributions of the 
great artists this book could not have been manufac- 
tured for $7.00. Forsale at book stores, or sent 
prepaid on receipt of $1.10. The love offering to 
the Child’s Poet Laureate, published by the Com- 
mittee to create a fund to build the Monument 
and to care for the family of the beloved poet. 

Eugene Field Monument Souvenir Fund, 
180 Monroe Street, Chicago, IIL 





A PLEASED 
WOMAN. 


Iadvise you all to 
have your teeth fixed 
where you can geta 
Set for 88.00; Gold 
Crowns for 
Gold Fillings 
$1.50; Gold Alloy 
billings for 75e, and 
where there is no 
charge for “Anti- 
Pain” for painless 
extractions. 
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The Two Finest Trains 
in the World. 


The long talked-of new Limited trains on 
“The North-Western Line”’ C., St. P., M. 
& O. Ry., to run between Minneapolis, St. 
Paul and Chicago, are now in service. 


The press, as well as the people who have 
inspected these trains, admit that they rep- 
resent the acme of the car-builders’ art. 
The engine is after the famous 999 pattern, 
and from end to end the train is vestibuled 
with broad plate-glass vestibules which 
completely enclose the platforms and add 


greatly to the beauty as well as to the 


comfort of the train. 


If you are going East, why not patronize 
the new ‘“‘North-Western Limited?’ Ex- 
cursion or other classes of tickets are good 


on this train, and no extra fares are charged | 


for the superior accommodations. 


Tickets, sleeping-car reservations and full 
information on application to your home 
agent, or address T. W. Teasdale, General 
Passenger Agent, St. Paul, who will be 
pleased to forward you pamphlet giving 
full description of these new trains. There 
is nothing to equal them in car construce- 
tion—not even the wonderful trains on 
exhibition at the World’s Fair. 


Class in 
Every 
Respect. 
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JOBBING, a 18 pNOFACTUR,. 

\ Weil) ~* l 
1870 $$ 9.813,000 Sete |S: 925 000, 1870 «= $=s«*4.611.378 
1880 40,910,600 i iy sooo 980/; i i880 11,606,824 
1890 122,233.048 Wii 7-73 1890 61,720,595 
1895 146,464,000 Ni] 3, 89S 74,280,000 
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1890... ......134, 156% wil 160 HES 
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UBRARIES 150,000 VOWMES. 
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S SS TERRITORY TRIBUTARY TO ST.PAUL: 


\ 


> 

\ \y, 6° GMINNESOTA, —- 79,000 a.m. 
a\\ \ Cease panera (NeS) 149,000 » 
z\\\ \ MONTANA 145,810» 
| \% 25 IDAMO 84290 » 
2\\\ AY WASHINGTON 66,860 » 
‘yieees lees oreee 

Owa, WIS..& ' ” 

PRIVATE SCHOOLS 64 NeB.(Panrs oF). zoe. * 


ALSO MANITOBA. 


Send one cent stamp (for postage) to the COMMERCIAL OLUB, ST. PAUL, MINN., and get an elaborately illustrated 
book on St. Paul, free. 





REPAIRING and REBUILDING A SPECIALTY. 


Harry Svensgaard Bicycle Mfg. Co., 


Makers of the 
“SATinona” Bicycle, 
WINONA, MINN. 





¢ L SMITH Nurseryman and Landscape Gardener 
¢ ee } Nursery & Fruit Farm at Leng Lake, Minn. 

Small fruit plants that have been tried and proven 
good for the Northwest. Shade trees and evergreens 


that will grow. Forest tree seedlings, tree seeds and 
cuttings for tose giontere. Thirty years’ experience in 


the Northwest. rite for prices. 
c.L. SMITH, 
434 Guaranty Loan, Masenaneess. 
Ag'| Editor, Farmers’ Tribune, 


| Security Block, 





J. UW. eos, 
+> Architect, 


GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


Rh 





J. W. WINWOOD, 


Consulting Mining Engineer. 
Specialty: Examining, Valuing, and Managing Mines. 
BUTTE, MONTANA. 


SORE EYES Dr [SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 















FARM LANDS. 


The firms advertised below are recommended by this magaz 
as responsible. They solicit correspondence from 
intelligent settlers. 


ine 


NORTH DAKOTA. 








"ARM LANDS FOR SALE, 
ON CROP PAYMENT PLAN. 
Also N. P. R. R. Co.’s cheap Wild Lands, a very 
choice and cheap list. | 
Call on me before purchasing. | 


Wa. Guass, Cooperstown, N. Dak. | 


] MPROVED. AND UNIMPROVED | | 





HUNDRED AND TWENTY 
THOUSAND ACRES OF LAND, 
improved and unimproved, for sale or rent on 
most favorable terms as to price and time of 
payment, situated in Contes North Dakota. 

Address or call on B.S. Russeu., 

Sesame n, N. Dak. 


I HAVE ONE 





| AL L kinds of grain are grown in North 
Dakota. Past records are invincible. The 
crops of 1896 only repeat and emphasize the | 
story of fertility and boundless producti veness. 
Land values are sure to rise, and this is the 
time to buy. 








Now IS YOUR CHANCE 
TO GET GOOD CHEAP LANDS. 
If-you want a Farm, improved or unimproved, 
large or small, I can suit hor My terms and 
rices are within the reach of all. For full in- 
ormation write me. THos. J. BArrb, 
Lakota, Nelson Co., N. Dak. 








BARNES COUNTY. 
REAL ESTATE, LOANS 
AND COLLECTIONS. 
I have on my books a large list of the finest 
farms in the State; also 300,000 acres unimproved 
Barnes Oo. land. Correspondence solicited. 


Jos. J. BARCLAY, Valley City, N. Dak. 











NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 





a ‘CHEAP HOMES. = 
; { 
I have a large tract of WiLp or UNIMPROVED “% 
HaRvDWOOD LANDS at $5.00 per acre; railroad and 
other lands especially adapted to Gairying pur- 


poses, and also IMPROVED FARMS at moderate 
prices. 
Henry J. Ratu, Clerk of Court, Pine Co., 
} Pine City, Minn. 4 
i 9) 


} “1,000,000 Acres of Land “K 
For Sale in Northeastern Minnesota. 


Do not buy land anywhere until you see our maps 
and get prices. They will be sent to you FREE ' 
Address, y 
HOPEWELL CLARKE, Lard Com’r, St. P.& D.R. R. 


) 





7 en St. Paul, Minn. Be aes 
Lt Seen ~~ Se , 3 
" CHEAP HOMES. \ 

Have large tracts of Wild Lands in sizes to suit % / 


purchaser at from $2 to $8 per acre, also a large list 
of Improved Farms at from $10 to $15 per acre, in 
Hubbard County. Farm Loans negotiated, and 
t, Taxes paid ~ —— -residents. 4 
\ rite for information, 
> E. C. LINGOLN. HUBBARD, MINNESOTA. __ ff 
AE 26'S) 


St 





* The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. 


; Offers for sale a large amount of good land in}’ 
Northern Minnesota adapted for general farming. 
Some of itis prairie, some is part prairie and part 
hardwood land, and some is timbered with pine 

{and hardwood. Low prices and easy terms of pay-} 

i ment. For maps and information address 


| W. H. Parpps, Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, f 
i <0 oe 





C.H.BESLY 4 CO.CHICAGOJLL USA 
s CATALOBUE 





GARDNER DIE STOCK 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL, AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





GEO WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., 
President. 


T. W. WELSH, 
Superintendent. 


JOHN CALDWELL, 
Treasurer. 


W. W. CARD, H. H. WESTINGHOUSE, 
Secretary. Gen. Manager. 


Lite WEsltivNnGreovuvse AIP BRAES co., 


WILMERDING, PA., U. 8. A., 


Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIO” has proved itself to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in 
train, if desired, and should atrain separate. or a hose or pipe Pall, ts Brine automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS On the 
F tb OD} PPL 


aqgerasus sold them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISH CATION. 


he Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to forn 
practically one piece of mechanism, and is sold ata very low petee, The saving in accidents, flat wheels, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with per 
€ 1 


act safety, will pay the cost of its application within a very short time. 


The WESTIN 


*HOUSE AUTOMATIO BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,000 freight cars, which is about 


23 per cent of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are cngaged in interstate trafic, affording the opportunity of controlling 
‘ 


the speed of trains by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 


73,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO., 

















Perfection and Union Track Drills. 


Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. 


Crossings. Channel Split Switches. 


Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 


Samson Head Chairs. 
Banner Switch Stands. 


STROM CLAMP FROG. 





> 
8 8 fe 
I 
Z 
CLAMP 3”x1%” - 
Jenne Track Jacks. Roller Rail Benders. 





CHAS. A. OTIS, C. B. HOLLAND, Managing Directors. 


This Offs SlaaL Co., Limited, 


Manufacturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Fire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Vy S72 SoLe _-ri/RER v< Fo a 
antec nuns > FREDGWEIRS |(ens0F on 
IMPROVED RIGIDE SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS | TRACK Wo 

SINGLEE THREE THROW SpLit SwitcHES.. | 
« FIXED& AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS.STEEL | 









NEI 


ln fs AI CHAI 4, 
, & Dit FORMED RAIL BRACES, SWITCH FixTuRes.éT¢ LA* ere 8S 





AAKON FrRreENCA, President. 
Jutius E. Frencu, Vice-President. 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. ST. LOUIS, 5065 Union Trust. CHICAGO, 1414 Fisher Building. 


Geo. W. Morris, Gen’l Manager. D. 0. Noss, Sec. & Treas 
N. P. Franca, Gen’! Superintendent. 





Lite ODED AW. SoU INT gs CO. 


Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation, ee 8-7 > 
Inspection of STEEL Rais, Spuice BARs, RAILROAD CARS, WHEELS, AXUES, ETC. . 
Chemical ] aboratory—Analysis of Ores, Lron, Steel, Oils, Water, etc., etc. 
Physicel Lab ratery—Test of Metals, Drop and Pulling Test of Couplers, Draw Bars, ete. 
Efficiency Tests of Boilers, Engines and Locomotives. 


7a 
=) 





ag The New 
aij Nathan Injector 
— FOR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 






Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK 


Western Office, 147 and 149 Van Buren St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 
Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 


tank maze cquneetien wae = AN. $ 
experts com oO . 
ful mechanics and railway men of nee. The 
pe nm of our patrons free 
Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Vv 


Perfection Valve 
pf L.-T a majority of the lead 
GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 

CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANELIN, PA. 
Chicago Branch Office: 


WESTERN UNION BUILDING. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 
Successors to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
RUBBER BELTING, Hose, Packing, Tubing, Valves, 
BICYCLE TIRES, Mould Goods, etc. 


OFFICE: 230 Randolph St., ’ 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., { CHICAGO. 








IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 


PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing of 
Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam Chest 
vy fatty acids. : 

In exclusive use upon two-thirds of the railway 
mileage of this country. References furnished upon 
application. 

Make exclusive specialty of VALVE and SIGNAL 
OILS for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKES. 
J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’t, - - FRANKLIN, PA. 
* Chicago Branch Office, Western Union Building. © 
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MACHINERY, RAILWAY, MECHANICAL AND GENERAL SUPPLIES. 





IRON CLAD PAINT 0. 


OFFICE, No. 22 Case Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OBIO0. 


No. 1, Rossie Red. 
“ 2, Light Brown. 


No.3, Brown Purple. 


Nav 





Trade Mark patented. Paint fades 


Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P.R. R 





CHICAGO VARNISH CO., 


Dearborn Ave. and Kinzie St., Chicago, 


Railway, Carriage 
and Architectural 


VARNISHES OF HIGHEST GRADES. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MURPHY VARNISH (0., 


Newark, Boston, 
Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Chicago. 


Send for our Primer. 
It will give you valuable information 
on the subject of Varnish. 


BOSTON, 








PARKER RUSSELL 
Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles. 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific B. B. 


| WOOD, METAL and GLASS. 
| 
| 


The Fair 


baer and Assay Supply Co., 


Agents Baker and Admansons C. P. Acids. 
(Cyanide Potass C. P.) 


DRUGS and DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 
ASSAYERS' and CHEMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 
Agents for 
DENVER FIRE CLAY CO., Denver, Col. 
RICHARDS & CO., Chicago, Il. 


115 East Park St., BUTTE, MONT. 


~ GUGLER ELECTRIC CO. 


COMPLETE LINE 


Electrical 
Machinery. 


To introduce our ROTH Machines we are selling an 
8-Light Dynamo for $26.50 and a Half H.P. Motor for $35 | 


AGENTS WANTED. 
470-475 SYNDICATE ARCADE, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. | 


THE HARYBY GRIP THRBAD TRACK BOLT, 


~ Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threade, 

















CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 
Manufacturers and Importers of 

Blue Process and Drawing Papers, Mathematical 

| Instruments, Drawing Materials and Supplies. 

| Rand, McNally Building, 166-174 Adams St., CHICAGO 

| 


Blue Printing, Black Printing, Blueon White, Our Specialty | 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double + Crimp + Mining « Cloths, 
Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


description. 


Experimental and Model Work, 





| and all kinds of FINE MECHANICAL WORK in 
Manufacturers of Mathematical, Philosophical and 
Scientific Instruments. 


KUHLO & ELLERBE, 116 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


INSTRUMENT MAKERS AND OPTICIANS. 





JOHNSON MAGNETIC PAINT COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of 


The BEST FREIGHT-CAR PAINTS: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





EWALD IRON COMPANY, 


WNERS AND OPERATOR 


TENNESSEE ROLLING WORKS, Cumberland River. 


Manufacturers of TENNESSEE BLOOM STAY BOLT IRON. 


TENNESSEE ROLLING MILLS, Louisville, Ky. 
Office and Warehouses: $T, LOUIS, MO. 








| pounds; 









When a snake 


ABOUT SNAKES. 
skin, the skin of the eye comes off with the rest. 


sheds his 
Translucent in most parts, the skin over the 
snake’s eye is perfectly transparent. 


USEFUL INFORMATION. The 
this formula for an ink for writing on glass with 
a pen, as with ordinary ink: Bleached shellac 
ten parts, Venice turpentine five parts, lamp- 
black five parts. Dissolve the shellac with tur- 
pentine and stir in lampblack. 


Vicroscop gives 


INCREASING PRODUCTION OF ALUMINUM. 
In 1883 the production of aluminum in the 
United States did not exceed eighty-three 
in 1895 the production was 850,000 
Estimates for the present year claim 
will not fall short of 6,000 pounds’ per 


pounds. 
that it 
| diem. 


Woman. The Winnipeg 
(Man.) F’ree Press says that Miss Marie Joussaye, 
who has been “‘doing’’ the Territories for the 
past eight months asspecial correspondent, left 
Athabasca Landing on May 15, accompanied by 


A CouURAGEOUS 


| her nephew and two Indian guides, bound fora 


scorpions have 


| Moxee Valley, 
pacity of 200 and costing $1,750. 





trip to the Arctic regions. 
Three 
Keremeos in 


Brivtisn CoLuMBIA. 
been found near 
British Columbia. So far as is known, this is 
the only place in Canada where these reptiles 
are found. They are about two and a half 
inches in length, and were sent alive to the 
curator of the Provincial Museum at Victoria. 


SCORPIONS IN 


BACK-YARD SAPPHIRES.—A. W. Tanner, the 
millionaire hotel-keeper of Red Bluff, Montana, 
has a sapphire and ruby mine in his back yard, 
from which he culls some of the most beautiful 
gems ever taken from Montana soil. Severalof 
the gems were sent to New York and returned 
cut and polished, and they are very highly 
prized by their owners. 

DRIVING OUT THE Spirits.—A_ tasteful 
church building has just been dedicated in the 
Washington, with a seating ca- 
This leads the 


Yakima Times to recall the fact that, according 


| From | » Indian legend, an evil spirit ruled i 
| Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work af avewy | to the Indian legend, an evil spirit ruled in the 


Moxee Valley and the night never caughta red 
man encamped there. A daylight journey was 
always planned across the haunted valley. 





The 
the 


bound- 
United 


A Distinct BOUNDARY LINE. 
ary ‘line between Canada and 


| States is marked with posts at mile intervals 
| agreat part of its length. 
| and timber-posts are also used, 


Cairns, earth-mounds 
and through the 
forests and swamps a line a rod wide, clear of 
trees and underwood, has been cut. Across the 
lakes artificial islands support the cairns, which 
rise about eight feet above the high-water mark. 





A City PAVED WitH GoLp.—Prescott, the 
capital of Arizona, boasts that it is the nearest 
approach to the New Jerusalem, as described in 


| the Bible, of any town in the country, since its 


streets are being paved withgold. Thegranite 
used for pavements contains $4 in gold and 
twenty cents in silver to every ton; so that in 
time, when less expensive methods of reducing 
ores shall be used, it may pay the city to tear 
up and crush its street pavements. 
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The banister of life is full of sliver 





‘Look on me and weep,” as the onion said to the 
maid 
Did you get into the swim at the resort, Whirley?” 
I should say so. It required three hours to resusci 
tate me 
No, mum,” said the wayside aristocrat I couldn't 
think of drinking water t would rust my iron con 
stitution 
He Sweetheart, you're a brick!” 
Sweet Sixteer No, dear, only clay; I haven't been 
pressed yet.” 
“William,” she said will you do something that is 
for your own good 
“What is it?” 
“[T want you togive up smoking. You are simply 
ruining your health—and my lace curtains 





STRIKING A 


TRADE, 


rooth Artist ny friend 


Mr. Stubbles 


Anyth 


“Tdunr 


ng I can do for you 


“Why did Miss Antique leave the hot« 


“She was insulted. 8S 


Landlord 
Waitress mebody asked her 
if Noah was a pretty baby 


“Zhey got my watch, zhey got my change, zhey 


soliloquized the man 


I still 


didn’teven leave me car- fare 


who had been held up but, shank heavens! 


got my jag.” 


Cawker —“The goat is an impressive-looking animal.” 
Cumso—“I don’t think so 
Cawker—“What! Have you never reflected whata 


striking forehead he has? 


After the football is over 
After the field 
Straighten my nose and shoulder 


is clear 

Help me to find my ear 

“What was the occasion of that explosion among the 
jurors?” 

“Can't say. Too heavily 

St. Paul Dispatch 


charged by the court, I 


suppose.” 


It was in July, and agony stood upon her every linea- 
ment Mee husband! 
“What's the matter 
“Mee heart is like ice!” she returned 


Oh, mee husband!” she gasped. 


now?” he inquired, with a shrug 
“Dear heart!" 


he murmured, and the mercury stood pat. 





“You will be married at high noon, 1 suppose?” said 
Tenspot to his free-silver friend. 

“IT shall be married at 16 minutes to 1,” sir, replied 
the white metal man, firmly. 


FARM AND TIMBER-LANDS. 


MINNESOTA PRAIRIE 





“JT,” said the big, fat person with the large, fat dia- 


monds, “am a self-made man.” 


“You look it,” said Mr. Irony; “and I wish to say 


that you did a mighty poor job, too. 
He—“But couldn’t you learn to love me, Ida?” 

“I don't think I could, George.” 

He (reaching for his hat)—“It isas I feared! 

old to learn!”—Puyallup Commerce. 


She 
You 
are too 
“Between me and you, Bunker, does your wife use 
powder?” 
“Don’t know whether its powder or dynamite, but 
when she blows me up it’s a week before I’m right 


again.” 


Doctor 
spine?” 

Patient—“ Yes.” 

*“Didn’t you find it a great help?” 

‘No. I felt that it was a great drawback.” 

BoozLtuM HAS A Discuss10oN.—When Mr. Boozlum 
reached home about 1 o'clock at night, his wife wished 
to know what had kept him out so late. He replied: 

Been havin’ a little finanshal discushin, thatsh all.” 

[bat so?” “Yesh. I had to stay an’ prove that 


t’other side sticked its matistics”"’ “Did | 
“Say | 


what?” “Sicked its mixtistics.” 
that again.” “Course I can shay it again! 





, Micked its stixtics. Wha’s the masser 
4 with that?” 
Maud—"“What did mother mean last 


was as disreputable as Poe’s raven?” 
Charlie—“Oh, Poe’s raven was forever 
on a bust, you know.” 


Waiter (to barnstorming tragedian)— 
* Will you have some eggs, sir?” 

Tragedian (in deep, chest tones) —- 
‘Eggs! Eggs! Out upon you, you low, 
groveling menial! I eat not eggs. I 
hate eggs!”’ 

Blobbs--"I was at a spiritualist's 
seance, last night, and had a talk with 
my dead wife.” 

Slobbs—“Weren't you sceptical ?” 

“I was at first, but when she asked me 
if her halo was on straight I was fully 
convinced.” 





Fitter—“My dog is dead. He swallowed 
a tape measure.” 
Cutter (sarcastically) 
by inches, I suppose?” 
Fitter—“No. He went around in the 
alley and died by the yard!” 
Cutter-—-“Dog-gone good feat. But 
Polly died by the perch, and 
uncle’s golden-rod is dying by the acre!” 


"4 aunt's 


Mother-“What’s the matter, my dear? 
Why are you crying?” 

Harry (between sobs)—"I left my ’lasses 
candy on that chair, and the deacon’s a- 
settin’ on it.” 


» What d'yer ask for thatair milkin’-stool?” 


A pillar of the church went to sleep 

during service. He was called upon to 

and, being dutifully punched by his better half, 

bellowed out loud enough to be heard all over the 
church: “Goldurna ye, Betsey, kindle it yourself!” 


pray, 





“Allow me to hand you my bill,” said Dr. Perkins 
Soonover to Mr. Slowpay, who, after glancing at it, 
exclaimed 


“Great Scott! Was I as sick as all that?” 





Magistrate—*Name?” 
“Smith.” 
“Occupation?” 
“Locksmith.” 

“Officer, lock Smith up.” 


Prisoner 





‘Patrick, I was sorry to hear that you were arrested 
last week. What was the charge against you?” 

“Sivin dollars an’ costs, sor.” 

“IT mean, what were you charged with when they 
brought you before the justice?” 

“Apple brandy, sor.” 





“Doctor, I’m a victim of insomnia. 
there’s the least noise 
for instance.” 

“This powder will beeffective,” replied the physician. 

“Allright, doctor. When dol take it?” 

“You don't take it. You give it to thecat, ina little 
milk.” 


I can’t sleep if 
such as acat on the back fence, 


night, Charlie, when she told dad that he 


—“‘And he died | 


Did you apply a mustard plaster to your | 


| the work. E 


and ‘T]MBER-LANDS. 


If you want to BUY or SELL 


PRAIRIE or TIMBER-LANDS, or Improved Farms 
anywhere in the State of Minnesota ; 

If you have 
LARGE or SMALL TRACTS TO DISPOSE OF, 


Write to, or call on, 
THEODORE F. KOCH, 
176 E. Third St., Ground Floor, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Wholesale dealer and colonizer of 12 years’ experience. 





Come to the Pamous 
POTLATCH COUNTEY 
and Get a Home 


where you have a delightful climate and rich soil 
that needs no irrigation; where all kinds of fruit 
thrive; where you get forty bushels of wheat to the 
acre, and where you have towns, churches, schools and 
railroads. I have a large list of fruit, wheat, dairy, 
and stock farms for sale, forty to 600 acres in size and 
$5 to $30 per acre. Settlers located on the recently 
opened Nez Perce Reservation. Write for information, 


M. C. NORMOYLE, 
Kendrick, Idaho. 








ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 


MINNEAPOLIS 
v9 ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


ST LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 
CHICAGO 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER !NFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 


MINNEAPOL 








PRINTING and ENGRAVING. 


For anything in the way of PRINTING yoa will find 
it to your interest to send tous foran ESTIMATE. 
Satisfaction fasrentecd, or you do not have to accept 

GRAVING: Send for an engraved Call- 
ing or Business Cards. We e ve plate with name 
only and print 100 best cards for $1 For Wedding 
Invitations, write for samples and prices. Stationer 
stamped and illuminated, Monograms, Crests an 
Steel Dies engraved. WEDELSTAEDT 4 CA ° 
37 East 5th St., St. Pau., Minn. 

















A. E. JOHNSON.—- }4-—OLAF. 0. SEARLE. 


A. E. JOHNSON & C0., 


Land and Emigration Agents, 


195 East Third Street, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Ho you Intend to Cro to Europe? 


all first-class Trans- 
Atlantic Steamship Companies, including 
AMERICAN, CUNARD, WHITE STAR, 
and all leading lines to British and Continental 
ports. Our rates on Cabin and Steerage. are 
always right, and we forward our passengers 
by the most direct routes. 

For rates, sailing lists, and full and complete 
information apply to our nearest office. Cabin 
berths in any steamer secured by wire when 
desired. 


Do you Want to Buy Land? 


If so, write us for maps and descriptive cir- 
culars of timber, prairie and grazing lands in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, 
Idaho and the Pacific Coast States. 

We are prepared to sell first-class lands close 
to railroads, and on the most liberal terms, 
either to colonies or individual land-seekers. 


If so, we represent 


ave youany Western Lands to sell? 


In that case we have better facilities for 
assisting you than any other firm or agency. 
Placing actual settlers on Western lands is our 
specialty, and we have sixteen years’ experience 


in this line of business. We have the active 
co-operation of our Eastern offices and European 
agencies, and our 8,000 local agents, scattered 
through nearly all States in the Union, give us 
complete reports of intending land-seekers from 
all sections, from time to time, while our regu- 
lar traveling agents are always an the road dis- 
tributing information of lands in the North- 
west. 


For full and complete information about 
NORTHERN PACIFIC LANDs, apply to our St. 
Paul office. : 


A. E. JOHNSON & CO., 
Land and Emigration Agents, 
195 E. 3d St., St. Paul, Minn. 


OUR OFFICES: 

195 East Third Street, - - e 

‘1 West Michigan Street, - 2 
1541 Pacific Avenue, - ° * 
Cor. Second and Cherry Sts., - 
140 East Kinzie Street, - 
15 State Street, = e 
208 East Baltimore Street, : = 
23 State Street, - - - New York, N.Y. 
27 Broadway, - - - - New York,N.Y. 
U.S. Emigrant Landing Depot, Etvis Isuanp, N. Y. 


St. PAuL, MINN. 
DvuLuTH, MINN. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
CnicaGo, LLL. 
Boston, Mass. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





Northern Pacitic Railway Lands, 


OSS eS 


The Land Department of the Northern Pacific Railway 


is now offering for sale at extremely low prices, and on easy terms, 
a large quantity of highly productive and choice 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS. 
These lands are located in the States of 


MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, 
MONTANA, 
IDAHO, 
WASHINGTON, 
and OREGON. 


PRICES OF LANDS IN 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA range from $3 to $6 per acre. 
IN THE RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, from $4 to $10 
per acre. 
IN NORTH DAKOTA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN MONTANA, from $2 to $5 per acre. 
IN IDAHO, from $2 to $10 per acre. 
IN WASHINGTON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 
IN OREGON, from $3 to $10 per acre. 

For actual settlement these lands are being sold on TEN YEARS’ TIME; 
one-tenth cash, and the balance in ten equal annual installments with interest 
at the rate of six per cent per annum, payable annually. 

Excellent Grazing Lands in Montana and North Dakota 
at prices ranging from 75 cents to $2.50 per acre, 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Minnesota, North Dakota and 
Montana, address 
E. KOPPER, Acting Eastern Agt., St. Paut, Minn. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands in Idaho, Washington and Oregon, 


address 
THOS. COOPER, Western Land Agt., Tacoma, WasuH. 


WU MBS. 


The LARGEST AND BEST body of TIMBER in the world is located in the States 
of Washington and Oregon. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota will in a few years be completely exhausted, and this body of timber 
will be the most available for supplying the Northwestern and Central West- 


ern States. 
Investigate and make your purchase before prices advance materially, 


Timber lands are sold for cash or by special agreement with the Land 
Commissioner. 


“FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS* 


Open for settlement FREE under the Homestead and other Land Laws, 
Good farms and homes may be obtained FREE along the line of the N. P. R’y. 


WRITE FOR MAPS AND PUBLICATIONS DESCRIBING 
CENTRAL MINNESOTA, RED RIVER VALLEY IN MINNESOTA, 
NORTH DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
EASTERN WASHINGTON anD WESTERN WASHINGTON, 


These Maps show the Railroad Lands for sale and the Government Lands open for settlement FREE. 
These publications are illustrated and give full and reliable information relative to each State. 
For information and maps of Northern Pacific Railway lands, write to 


WM. H. PHIPPS, Cc. W. MOTT, 


Land Commissioner N. P. R’y. General Emigration Agent N. P. R’y, 
St. PAuL, MINNESOTA. 





Liberal Advances Made 


Oorrespondence solicited. 


on Consignments. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, Grain Commission, 


502, 504, 506, 508, Board of Trade, DULUTH, MINN. 
12-13 Chamber of Commerce Building, MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 











FOR BALE OW 


LAND 


PLAN. 


After the first payment of one-tenth, our only re 
quirements are that the land be cultivated and eac h 
year one-half of the crop be delivered to us until, by | 
this means, the land is all paid for. Interest, 6 per ct. | 
The buyer takes no risk. . 


NORTHWESTERN LAND COMPANIES, 
814 Pioneer Press Bld’g, St. Paul, Minn. 


Successors to Land Department Graves & Vinton Co. 








VICE! 


Squander no more money 
on patent medicine put up 
by Quacks and Fakirs. 
You Have Catarrh! Care It!! 
Ask for Dr. PASTEUR'S 
famous prescription for 
Catarrh. Take no substi- 
tute and you will bless the 
day you first saw this “ad.” 
Testimonials from distin- 
guished citizens, and eulo- 
gies from the Presidentof 
the U.S. and of France, the 
Emperor of Germany, the 
King of Norway & Sweden 
and other potentates, fur- 
a don — ation. 00, 
- " ~ *rice, 8 oz. bottle 
Ds. Louis Pastsuk. pik STELLA DRUG CO., 
or ST. PAUL, MINN., s0L8 COMPOUNDERS. 
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ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Greenhouses at Merriam Park, 


§ Choicest and best of Cut Flowers. 


SPECIALTIES: } Artistic Fioral Work. 








GOODYEAR RUBBER CO., 


98-102 East 7th St., ST. PAUL. 
421 Nicollet Ave., MINNEAPOLIS. 





GUST LAGERQUIST, 


Manufacturer of Patented, Power and Hand Power 


FREIGHT ano ELEVATORS, 


AUTOMATIC GATES and DUMB WAITERS. 
108 Second Street North, - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 


CHAS. F. LOWETH, 


Member 
Civil Hngineer, 
94 East Fourth St., - 





American Society of Civil Engineers— 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





CHARLES JOHNSON. HENRY JOHNSON, 


CAPITAL CITY FURNITURE CO., 
(Late Johnson Bros. & Loomis), Manufacturers of 
BANK, OFFICE, SALOON AND STORE FIXTURES, Etc. 
All Kinds of Interior Hardwood Finish. 


639-641 Jackson St, - - St. Paul, Minn, 





BURTIS & HOWARD, 
Electrical Contractors, 


Agents for the electrical machinery of The Standard 
Electric Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Isolated Plants, Central Stations. Street Railways. 


718 New York Life Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


STOP YOUB NONSENSE! | 





ones at fair prices. 





Northern Pacific Railway. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any particular 
section of the Northern Pacific Country, rates, routes, 





| tickets, time-tables, ete , call on or address any of the 


following agents: 
GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
i L. Craia, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt....... St. Paul, Minn. 
.N. Austin, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt....... 8t. Paul, Minn. 


iN D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. Pass. Agt 
255 Morrison street, Cor. bird, Portland, Ore. 
W. F. Mersaon, Genl. As". Pase. Dept. 
Rroadway. New York City. 
F. H. Focarry, Genl. PR, ens Clark 8t., Chicago, Il. 
T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt., ‘Pass. Dept., 
638 ar street, San Franc'sco, Cal. 
A.D ee) Ag 
or. Main and Grand streets, Helena, Mont. 


Ww. M. Toony, yo BR, cncscccctetncctinanan Butte, Mont. 
K. A. Eva, Genl. Mi cetnnes anéasndene anual Duiuth, Mion. 
H. SwinrorpD, Genl. Agt............ «+--+. Winnipeg. Man 
A. TrnLinG Gen!. Agt....925 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 
I. A. NADBAU, Genl Agt.........0cecceeeeee Seattie, Wash. 
P.I>) Gress, Genl. Age. ..........+0eeeeees: Spokane, Wash. 
F.C Jackson, Asset. Genl, Agt........ West Superior. Wis. | 
J G. Boyp. Geni. BOB oii cccces's sakomnsee Wallace, idaho. 


C E Strong, Ticket Agt..... 
G F. McNein u, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Bik , Minneapolis. 
C M. WINTER, Ament. .........ccccoccsccves Asbland, Wis. 
0. F. Conran, Ticket Agt... 
F. C. SALTER, Gen. Age. Freight Dept., 

319 Broadway, New York City. 
E H. Forester, Genl. Agt., Freight Dept.. 


162 E. Third street, St Paul. | 


Union Depot, Duluth, Minn. | 


638 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. | 


FREIGHT AGENTS. 


.319 Broadway, New York City. 
.319 Broadway, New York “itv. 
215 E licott equare, Buffalo, N Y. 
15 State street, Boston, 
47 Ss. Third street, Phi ilade!phia, Pa. 


CHAS. EWALD 
A. H. Post 
T. E. BLANCBE.... 
E M. NewsBeGIin.. 
Cuas F SEEGER... 
J. B. WICKERY.. . 









osente 210 Com Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 
32 Carew Building, Cincinnati, O. 
neodecwdsccnesess York street, Toronto, Ont. 

as amedtuansooease 210 8. Clark street, Chicago 

L. C. WALTERS 210 8. Clark street, Chicago 
Cuas. W. MeRRILIES 210 8. Clark street, Chicago. 
Caas. T. NOONAN......... 877 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wie 
J. O. DaLzenn. .8t. Paul, Minn 
F. “. FAIRBANK....19 Nicolet Block, Minneapolis. Minn 
Oe. KE. GEM....c oscacce 162 East Third street, St. Paul, Minn 
Ws Bo TEAGUE MRB a ic 00 60565) cetseees vsesbeccnsve Portland, Ore. 


DISTRIOT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


DP. A. GOs. es ascenkasaces 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 
J. H. Rocers, Jr.....47 8. Third street, Poiladelphia, Pa. 
L L. bictumGsieKa. ..47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOS. HENRY..... 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Wo G. MASON ......... 215 Ellicott square. Buffalo, N. Y. 
gues, E. Jounson....817 Carnegie B dg . Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jxo. KE. TURNER......42 Jackson Place, Indianapol "Ind. 
W. H. WHITAKER... .. 153 Jefferson avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
DP. Wi. MOG. ...s000- Sixth and Olive streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
O VANDERBILT. .503 W. Locust street. Des Moines, Lowa. 
J.J. Feery.. a2 Carew — 5th and Vine, Cincinnati 0. 
J.N ROBINSON... .377 Broadway. Milwaukee, Wis. 





C.G LemMMON......... 210 South Clark street, Chicago, Il. 
Geo. D. ROGSRS............ Genera! Office, St. Paul, Minn. 
i Qe . « a550b050094000004<changeeonddnsee Portland, Ore 
ai eh SN coy wh de'czsnccoeenaans casaced Portiand. Ore 


GUO. W: BOGABEBT, 0. ccccccsscescoccccccedéce Butte, Mont. 


3, M. HANNAFORD, Generut Traffic Manager, St. Paal, Minn. 
CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass. and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. 





ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO., 


MERCHANTS’ AND MINERS* LINE— 


STeAMER WILLAPA; G0. RoBERTS, Master. 
Entirely refitted and with electric light and steam- 
heat throughout. Makes two trips per month between 
Tacoma, Seattle, Port Townsend and Alaska ports. 

For particulars address Ouas. E. PkaBopy. General 
Manager. Tacoma; J.G OaRROLL. Agent, Seattle, 











THIRTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
Can give best reference. 
OLD VIOLINS REPAIRED 
AT REASUNABLB PRICES. 
Weak tones sirengthened, and faulty tones taken out. 
New Violins, my own make, $25 to$100. Estimates given 
on application. Old Violins taken in exchange for new 

O. M. ROBINSON, 
250 First Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








_.|H. M. TAUBERT, 


Practical Fur Dresser and Tanner. 


All kinds of Furs Dressed in first-class order. Cow- 
Hide, Kip, Horse and Calf Skins a Epesialig. We also 
make a specialty of Tanning Buck Skin 

fice and Factory, 625 to 631 Bryant Ave. N., 
MINNEAPULI8, MINN, 


Mass. | 
817 Carnegie Bidg , Pittsburgh, Pa. | 





¢ WALTER BAKER & CO., mee. 


Established Dorchester, Mass., 1780. 


Breakfast Cocoa 

















Always ask for Walter Baker & Co.’s 
Breakfast Cocoa 


¢ Made at 
. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
e 


“ La Belle Chocolatiere ” on every can. 
Beware of Imitations. 
= oe ® @ 2 2628 00 282 28 28 


SOUTH PARK FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


WATER WORES SUPPLIES, 


It bears their Trade Mark $ 














“COFFIN” SPECIAL 
VALVES, CASTINGS, 
VALVE 
BOXES, STEAM 
and 
MATHEW’S HOT 
HYDRANTS, WATER 
Sac t 1 BADIATORS, 
Gilfillan ae, 
Block, Works: 
St. Pav, SovutTa 
MINN, PARK, 





Flour City Ornamental Works. 


| ARCHITECTURAL IRON, WIRE & ART METAL WORKS. 


Manufacturers of 
Tron Work of Every Description for Buildings, 
Tron and Wire Fences and Railings a specialty. 


Designs and estimates cheerfully furnished. 


| Office and Factory: 1201 Fourth St. 8., 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








New!l 
Furnished. 
Remodeled. 


OTEL SHERMAN. 


H. B. CRAM, Proprietor. 


| $1.50 and $2 per day. Elevator service and steam heat. 


We will give you courteous and liberal service. 
Fourth and Sibley Sts., St. Paun, MInn. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK. 


EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN PLAN 
OWEN EPPLEY, Proprietor. 
All rooms steam-heated, with elevator service. 
European, 75c, $1 an $1.50 per day. J American, 98 pet Gay. 
Interurban and all Hennepin e. Cars pass t 
Cor. Hennepin Ave. and 4th St, MinwmaPOLis, INN. 














DULUTH. 


WOODWARD & CO., Grain Commission 


MINNEAPOLIS. 
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